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“SERVICE” 


In the day’s mail—from a prominent local agent. 


i “We value the agency of the HOME because it is above suspicion in 
/ its dealings with us and firmly supports the American Agency system, 
which means our bread and butter. We know that we received from it 
| what we are entitled to get without maintaining a detective bureau to 
! see that something is not put over on us when we are not looking. 





| “The HOME is an asset to our Agency because it renders remark- 
able service ALL the time. An unusual spirit of co-operation pervades 
/ the HOME office organization. No reasonable request is ever denied us 
and its motto seems to be ‘Go the limit for the agent and make doing 
| business a pleasure.’ 

“The HOME offers no alibi when we ‘holler for help.’ 

i “The agent who has never enjoyed the HOME brand of REAL 
| SERVICE has something to live for!” 

Hi 


THE HOME ‘tones’ NEW YORK 
| COMPANY | 
| ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 




















Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Crop Investment, 

| Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and || 
Hi Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use } 


‘se Occupgncy, Windstorm. | 
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FIRE, MARINE, AUTO- 
MOBILE, RENTS, WIND- 
STORM, RIOT AND 
CIVIL COMMOTION, 


EXPLOSION, SPRINK- 
LER LEAKAGE, HAIL 
AND ALLIED LINES 
OF INSURANCE 














Responsibility 


oo without service, is like deserting the bidden guest at your 
table—he may finish his meal alone, but is not likely to come again. 


The agent who feels every day, that his clients’ interests are his own—to cultivate, 
to improve by constructive suggestion, to guard by every reasonable precaution, is 
building his business on a firm foundation that will command confidence. 


— <li sts with the company itself— 
its responsib ili iy to be th assured and a - at "It wi wi ontinu 
to be the im of this tho ough I American npany to 


fulfill this pov »nsibility io the ex ae nt eatisfa ction of 
agent and assured. 








THE CONTINENTAL 


Insurance Company 


Cash Capital—Ten Million Dollars 
HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE: 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPT. WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
W. E. BALDWIN, Manager C. E. ALLAN, Secretary J. R. WILBUR, Secretary 
17 St. John Street Insurance Exchange Building 332 S. La Salle St. 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary Convention of 
The National Association of Insurance Agents 


Greatest Gathering in the History of Constantly 
Improving Organization of Fire and Casualty 
Selling Agents 





MANY PROMINENT COMPANY EXECUTIVES 
ATTEND MEETING 


Brass Band Starts First Day’s Proceedings With 
Concerts in Various Hotel Lobbies— 
President Cox Warmly Greeted 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 

(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—Here in 
Des Moines where insurance is King 
and every week sees the organization of 
a company—or nearly that often-——the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents is having its Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention. It is by long odds the 
largest gathering that has ever graced 
such an occasion in the long history of 
the Association and in addition to the 
hundreds of agents present there are 
Company Executives of prominence, 
both Fire and Casualty, as well as some 
of the leading Casualty General Agents. 

That the Association is growing con- 
stantly more powerful as a factor in 
the business cannot be doubted for an 
instant. 
today the trains emptied themselves of 
passengers coming to Des Moines to at- 
tend this convention. 


All day yesterday and all day 


The proceedings today started by the 
parade of a large brass band through 
the streets to the principal hotels, a 
band concert being given in each hotel 
lobby, then at 10 o’clock the delegates 
gathered at the Coliseum, the big audi- 
torium here, scene of many a famous 
political meeting. The local committee 
had decorated the auditorium with tall 


stacks of yellow corn, with yellow and 
blue flags and with gay colored bunting 
depicting scenes from the Iowa farms. 


Promptly at 10 o’clock President Cox 
hit the table a rap with his gavel, the 
head of which exploded a small torpedo 
which sounded like the firing of a heavy 
piece of artillery. Instantly from the 
ceiling there fell a giant American flag, 
the band played America and the meet- 
ing was off. 


President Cox introduced James B. 
Weaver, a local celebrity, who wel- 
comed the agents to Des Moines. Wav- 
ing an ear of corn Weaver described 
the scene in Iowa seventy-seven years 
ago when his grandfather stepped over 
an Indian reservation and became a 
pioneer. He then traced the progress 
of the State from that time on to the 
present, illustrating Iowa’s growth and 
prosperity; and he told of the part 
played in the State’s development by in- 
surance. 


After describing the kinds of com- 
panies domiciled in the State and their 
number he said that twelve new insur- 
ance companies have started here since 
the beginning of the year while eighteen 
more have filed applications for chart- 
ers and are now in process of organiza- 
tion. There are 56,000 insurance ag- 
ents in Iowa. In discussing Des Moines, 
the Convention City, he said that more 


than 125 Conventions meet here each 
year. 


President Cox read a number of tele- 
grams, one of which, from the Kansas 
City Association, thanked the National 
Association for the stand it has taken 
relative to the Casualty Expiration 
Ownership situation. 


Among the letters of regret was one 
from a Mississippi agent, reading: 
“King Cotton is sick. I must stay in 
Mississippi until he recovers.” 


Mr. Cox then read the president’s an- 
nual report, and several sections of it 
were loudly applauded. 


The first handclaps came when he 
told of the conferences with the Com- 
missioners to bring about a better ag- 
ent’s qualification law, and he advised 
the State Associations not to act in the 
matter of drawing new Qualification 
Laws until the Commissioners and the 
National Association finished their con- 
ferences, the next of which will be in 
New York in December. 

There was no applause when Presi- 
dent Cox in discussing the fight being 
made on Non-Agency Mutuals, declared 
in favor of lower remuneration for the 
big compensation risks. 


The big agents listened to this in 
silence, the small agents did not ex- 
press any sentiment. 

The next applause came when Presi 
dent Cox paid his respects to John R 
Bland, president of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, 
for taking the position that the com- 
pany and not the agent owned the ex- 
pirations. 

When President Cox said that self 
respecting agents will not solicit the 
business of a brother agent there was 
considerable enthusiasm. When Presi 
dent Cox declared that Mr. Bland might 
change his mind and take a more rea- 
sonable position there was good natured 
luughter. 


Towards the conclusion of his address 
there was cheering when President Cox 
took a firm position against “Banking 
Agencies,” and he was heartily ap- 
plauded when he criticized the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J. for its defiance of the Louisville 
Board. 

When finished his 
earnest, emphatic talk the agents got 
up and gave him quite an ovation. 


President Cox 


He was followed by James L. Case, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
whose tribute to W. E. Underwood, ed- 
itor of the “American Agency Bulletin,” 
was well received, as it is the general 
opinion that Editor Underwood is get- 
ting out a good lively paper for the ag- 
ents. 

One paragraph in his talk which in- 
terested newspaper men was his state- 
ment that the “Bulletin” contains “the 
most up-to-date insurance news,” which 
if true, would make it a competitor of 
the regular insurance press. 

President Cox then read extracts 
from letters written by insurance com- 
pany demonstrate the 
kindly feeling which now exists be- 
tween Companies and the Nationa] As- 


presidents to 


sociation. He did not read names of 
writers of letters. 

Letter number one contained this sen- 
timent: “Your done 
such good work that it would give me 


Association has 


pleasure to attend your convention if 
I could.” 

Letter number two said: “Your Asso- 
ciation is doing a noble work.” 

Letter number three contained this 
paragraph: “I have followed your efforts 
with interest. It is a great pleasure to 
bear witness to the way in which you 
are maintaining sound principles; and 
to the manner in which your conserv- 
ative counsel prevails The Associa- 
tion has proved an instrument of good.” 

President Cox’s address will be found 
on page 16 of this edition. 


Snapped at Convention for the ‘‘Des Moines Capital” 
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First Row: President Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, N. J.; C. L. Case, president National Board Fire Underwriters, New York; J. L. Case 


chairman executive committee, Norwich, Conn; W. E. 


Underwood, editor, the “American Agency Bulletin,” New York. 
Second Row: Walter H. Bennett, secretary, New York; Clarence Axman, editor, The Eastern Underwriter, New Yorsx; Eugene H 


Walsh, 


vice-president, Davenport, lowa; John Marshall, vice-president Firemen Fund Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal.; C. F. Wilson, chairman finance 


committee, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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F. H. Wagner, Prominent Minneapolis Agent, 
Makes Strong Defense of Neal Bassett 


Gives as His Opinion that Firemen’s of Newark Vice-President is 
“Honest, Fair, Straight and Loyal to His Agents”—A. G. Chap- 
man, of Louisville, Objected to Mr. Wagner’s Remarks—A. H. 
Robinson, Louisville, Explains Board Matter. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 20.—-A. H. 
Robinson, the old time Louisville agent 
broke into the discussion of “Banking 
Agencies” today to explain to the dele- 
gates about the Louisville situation. 

He told how Booker and Kinnaird 
have been members of the Board for 
years and one of the members of the 
firm was chairman of the committee 
on rules. He told about the establish- 
ment of the Trust Company Agency and 
followed with other details including 
the Court action to restrain the Board 
from interference. The Court decided 
the Board’s rules were legal. Mr. Rob- 
inson did not agree with President Cox 
that the question of “Bank Agencies” 
is one where existing conditions could 
not be altered. There is too much at 
stake to ignore the subject confronting 
agents at this time. 

In the sixty-six years of the Louis- 
ville Board’s life it has never before 
been confronted by a sideline institu- 
tion. The Louisville Board is not going 
to stand for it. Mr. Robinson then told 
of a rumor that was circulating in 
Louisville to the effect that Manager 
Neal Bassett of the Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Co. had issued a warning that un- 
less some action was taken by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Louisville, the Firemen’s will take 
some action on its own account in ter- 
ritory elsewhere. 

Continuing Mr. Robinson said, “As 
you know the offending local agency 
has lost thirteen of its fourteen com- 
panies and I understand it is alleged 
to have said that it is not its intention 
to have this same company, the Fire- 
men’s, appoint all the sideliners it can 
secure, These sideliners will be real 
estate offices and others that would 
take over the representation of the 
company. There is a point where we 
cannot interfere with existing Bank Ag- 
encies but we must not forget that the 
United States Government has ruled 
that a National Bank cannot represent 
an insurance company as agent. 

.At this point F. H. Wagner, Minneap- 
o'is, one of the oldest members of the 
Association and one of the most reput- 
able, made a defense of Manager Neal 
Bassett, of the Firemen’s. He said in 
part: 

The Firemen’s has been represented 
in my agency for a long term of years 
and I happen to know that Mr. Bassett 
did not take the initiative in this Louis- 
ville matter. He was importuned to 
come to Louisville which he did. There 
were two companies which had been 
fegotiating with the president of the 
Columbia Trust Co. and who were ready 
to make the appointment. Then Book- 
er and Kinnaird assured Mr. Bassett 
it would be all right to make the ap- 
pointment, which he did then make. 
He did not drive the entering wedge 
What Mr. Robinson has just said about 
the Firemen’s going about the country 


threatening to take additional action 
may be true, but I have serious doubt 
about these threats having been made 
with reference to sideliners. Immedi- 
ately after this matter came to my 
notice I wrote to Mr. Bassett and said 
I was vitally interested. I later saw 
Mr. Bassett, whose Company I have 
represented for years and have adjust- 
ed losses for and I hold the Company 
and him in highest respect. 


In my opinion Mr. Bassett is honest, 
fair, straight and ‘oyal to his agents. 

The very intensity of his loyalty may 
have had something to do with the 
appointment of the Trust Company. He 
feels that he stands for a principle in 
this matter and to my view it is un- 
believable that Booker and Kinnaird 
do not also stand for a principle, else 
why would they jeopardize their entire 
existence by standing pat. So far as 
the Louisville Board is concerned their 
rules are much more stringent than 
ours in Minneapolis. 

Up our way we believe in conciliation 
and compromise. When our Minneap- 
olis Underwriters’ Association was 
sued, the case was not fought out in 
the Courts, but was compromised. I 
am glad the Louisville Board won so 
decisive a victory. But upon analysis 
is it such a great victory after all? 
Is it not merely a decision that the 
agents of Kentucky are permitted to 
associate themselves in Boards and 
pass reasonable rules and regulations 
just so long as they are not operating 
in restraint of trade? This decision 
would have no effect in our State. 


When the Minneapolis Board was at- 
tacked a committee of our Board con- 
sulted the Insurance Department and 
also the Attorney General's office, to 
whom we submitted our rules and regu- 
lations which are not nearly so strict as 
the Louisville rules and regulations. 
We were told by the Commissioner and 
the Attorney General that we were an 
illegal organization and that we would 
have to modify our rules, although they 
said they understood the purpose of 
the organization and would not inter- 
fere unless we were attacked through 
the Courts of Minnesota. 

Mr. Wagner said that Mr. Bassett’s 
first intimation of the Louisville matter 
was when he had been called by long 
distance ’phone by Major Kinnaird, of 
Booker & Kinnaird, and was told that 
the Fidelity & Columbia Trust Com- 
pany were about to enter into the in- 
surance business and that that Trust 
Company had been negotiating with at 
least two fire insurance companies for 
an agency. 

Major Kinnaird invited Mr. Bassett 
to come to Louisville, and at the same 
time he informed Mr. Bassett that 
knowing the manner in which the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company of Newark 
did business, he would prefer that the 


Firemen’s make the connection, espe- 
cially so because he thought it would 
be best for the agents of Louisvi'le as 
a whole, 

He said that Mr. Bassett went to 
Louisville on the following Monday and 
found upon his arrival that Mr. Botts, 
president of the Trust Company, had 
procured an agency license from the 
Kentucky State Insurance Department 
after an injunction suit had been de- 
cided in the banker’s favor. 

This had all occurred before Mr. Bas- 
sett had heard anything in relation to 
the Trust Company’s wish to enter the 
insurance business. 

After the appointment of Mr. Botts 
had been made, A. G. Chapman, of 
Louisville, requested a conference with 
Mr. Bassett, who replied that he would 
be glad to have such a meeting in his 
office in Chicago as suggested. Mr. 
Chapman and Mr. Bassett made an ap- 
pointment and met. 

Mr. Chapman stated the objections. 
claiming four Board rules were violat- 
ed, one was about “Bank Agencies.” 

There are many cities which have 
“Bank Agencies.” Even Louisvil'e has 
the Liberty Insurance Company and the 
Liberty Insurance Bank was a member 
of the Louisville Board. 

Another objection was “Incorporated 
Agencies.” President Frederick J. Cox, 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is a member of an incor- 
porated agency, and there are hundreds 
of others throughout the United States, 
many of them advertised in the “Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin.” 

Another Louisville Board rule says 
that an agent shall have the sole agen- 
cy of two companies in order to be 
eligible. No other Board in the coun- 
try requires the sole representation o? 
more than one, 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
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Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
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At this point A. G. Chapman, of Louis- 
ville, arose and objected to further re- 
marks by Mr. Wagner, saying that he 
was not speaking to the question, which 
was the “Bank Agencies” but had 
branched off into an attack upon the 
Louisville Board. 

At first this was regarded as poor 
sportsmanship inasmuch as under the 
“Bank Agencies” discussion, other 
speakers attacked the Firemen’s and 
discussed the Louisville situation at 
length. 

However it was shown that the Louis- 
vil'e fight is scheduled for tomorrow un- 
der the heading of “Local Board” dis- 
cussion, so Mr. Wagner retired with an 
apology. 

During the discussion President Cox 
was fair and did not try to choke off 
the debate. 


Louisville Board Matter Satisfactorily 
Settled, Its President Tells Convention 





George Berkeley Came to Des Moines to Give Local Agents Through 
the National Association the Legal Papers in the Case—Recites 
Extract From Court Decision Upholding Kentucky Metropolis 
Organization and Lauding Its Fine Public Service. 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—The Louis- 
ville Board situation first came up near 
the end of this morning's session when 
George Berkeley, president of the 
Louisville Board, told about the situa- 
tion. He said in part: “We have felt 
from the beginning that you agents sym- 
pathized with us and we have had proof 
of this as almost daily we had letters 
offering the co-operation of the Associa- 
tions from Colorado, from New Jersey, 
from Texas and other States. 

“However, at no time did we feel dis- 
posed to openly and heartily request or 
suggest any co-operation of any kind. 
We did that for various reasons, but the 
most important was that we did not 
care to face damage suits. 

“Our position was determined by ad- 
vice of our attorneys. Fortunately the 
deliberate attempt of the Firemen’s Jn- 
surance Co. to wreck the Louisville 
Board, an organization 66 years old, 
failed utterly. 

“The company did all that it possibly 
could to wreck our organization, but 
the conclusion has been satisfactory to 
us. 


“We are here to bring the National 
Association of Insurance Agents the 
legal papers in the case, together with a 
copy of the decision of the highest 
Court in Kentucky. This Court’s de- 
cision was as favorable to the Louis- 
ville Board as it could possibly be ex- 
pected to be. I will read you an ex- 
tract rendered by the Court. 

“During the long existence of this 
Board it has performed a useful office 
in service to insurance companies, to 
agents and to the insuring public by 
promoting harmony, with honest and 
fair methods of conducting the insur- 
ance business. 

“Let me simply say to you gentlemen 
that when you return to your homes 
that if you find conditions are not as 
you wish, simply. write to our Board 
and we will gladly furnish you with a 
copy of our Constitution and By-Laws, 
which I can say because the Court of 
Appeals has acted upon our Qualifica- 
tions for Membership, and our Com- 
pany Representative Rules, and our 
Non-intercourse Rules, that they have 
been time-tried and Court-tested.” 
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The Aftermath 


@ The second crop of ideas following 
a convention is garnered by all who 
attend (and some who do not) when 
they realize that co-operation with 
agents and prompt and cheerful pay- 


= ment of losses after all are the main = 


m ea 


factors. 


q We think so, too, and believe in 
cementing firmly the friendship of 
our representatives and policyhold- 
ers always---all ways. 








Fire, Tornado and Windstorm, Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, gee nd Civil Commotion, Use og — — ntals, = 
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North British & Mercantile = 
== Insurance Company = 
CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, Monsger = 

Assistant Managers: = 
E. T. CAIRNS. ew. P. YOUNG ——- 
Cc. R. PERKINS W. T. ALLEY — 
C. E. CASE 
R. P. BARBOUR, See retary 
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“Bank Agencies” Discussion is Sidetracked 
By Injection of Louisville Board Matter 


“No Attempt Will Be Made to Disturb Existing ‘Banking Agencies,’ ” 
Says President Cox—Fred B. Ayre, Cleveland, Said: “We Are 
Late Arriving on the Ground to Nip This Situation in the Bud”— 
Matt T. Mancha, Los Angeles; J. T. Catlin, Jr., Danville, and 
H. F. Klinefelter, Baltimore, Speak on Subject. 


Des Moines, Ia., October 20.—The 
subject of “Bank Agencies” came in for 
somewhat extended discussion this af- 
ternoon, but was sidetracked by the 
delegates going into a,discussion of the 
Louisville Board situation, which grew 
out of the appointment of a “Bank Ag- 
ency.” 

In introducing the subject President 
Cox made it plain that no attempt 
would be made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents to discour- 
age existing “Bank Agencies,” but he 
thought that something concrete might 
develop in the discussion leading up 
to putting a check on the practice. 

Following the set paper of Matt T. 
Mancha, of Los Angeles, which is print- 
ed on page 26 of this issue, Fred B. 
Ayre, of Cleveland, was introduced and 
he opened the discussion on the sub- 
ject. , 

He took what many agents present 
regarded as a common-sense view of 
the subject, saying in part:,“ ‘Bank Ag- 
encies’ are already a very important 
factor in the insurance business. While 
they may seem to be somewhat more 
active and vigil than they have been, 
at the present time they have grown 
to a point which few of us realize. 

“A prominent manager told me a 
few weeks ago, that of all the business 
written by one of his companies, forty- 
four per cent of the total came through 
‘Bank Agencies,’ Therefore, we are 
late in arriving on the ground in at- 
tempting to nip this situation in the 
bud. We can only take such measures 
as will be in the nature of prevention 
of expansion. We cannot hope and do 
not desire to root out,vested interests 
already established, nor can we hope 
to prevent the appointment of ‘Bank 
Agencies’ in the smaller towns where 
the insurance business is not ample 
enough to support an agent without 
some other line. 

“It seems to me that the present agi- 
tation arises out of the general unset- 
tled conditions of our country and gen- 
eral unrest through which every line 
of business is passing. 


“Kach office is now undoubtedly look- 
ing to some avenue to make up for 
shrinkage that may come through de- 
flation of values. It, therefore, be- 
hooves us to be especially active to 
prevent any new avenues from open- 
ing up that would be detrimental to 
our business, 


“While we are looking forward to 
closer co-operation from our companies 
in preventing abuses from creeping in- 
to the business, we cannot look to 
them for the same amount of protec- 
tion in the appointment of ‘Bank Ag- 
encies’ that we could were we not 
aware of the fact that such a large 
percentage of the business is already 
written through such ‘Bank Agencies.’ ” 


The views of J. T. Catlin, Jr., Dan- 
ville, on this subject will be found on 
page 26 of this issue. 

Harry F. Klinefelter, of Baltimore, 
made a sharp protest of “Bank Agen- 
which he explained subter- 
his city. In Baltimore the 
of companies ap- 


cies” in 
fuges in 
Board rules permit 
pointing only policy writing agencies 
who are full time, but this is gotten 
around by appointing sub-agencies. 
Every Building & Loan Association 
in town compels persons to whom loans 
are made to insure with the secretary 


of the Bui'ding & Loan Association. 
Every savings bank in Baltimore and 
many of the trust companies insist 


upon persons to whom loans are made 
placing their insurance with the secre- 
tary. 

“Tt is graft pure and simple,” he said 
and he attention to a remark 
made by an insurance commissioner, 
who called this soliciting of insurance, 
rebating. 

“The ‘Bank Agencies’ noth- 
ing,” he continued, “and are really para- 
sites. Our slogan should be ‘Insurance 
for Insurance Men.’ We should have 
uniform qualifications laws and as far 
as possible we should encourage Asso- 
ciation Board rules which restrict so’i- 
citors of insurance, brokers, and agents, 
to full time men.” 


called 


create 


Financial Crisis Confronts National 
Association: More Revenue Is Needed 


Finance Committee Chairman, Charles F. Wilson, Tells Delegates 
Costs of Operations for One Year Reached $60,800—“This is Not 
Enough,” He Continued—Objects to Officers Being Made Adver- 

* tising Solicitors to Finance Activities. 


Oct. 20.—The Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents 


Des Moines, Ia., 


is face to face with the problem of rais- 


ing more money. At one time during 


the current year the Association faced 
a deficit of some thousands of dollars. 
It cut down the deficit by getting out a 
special anniversary number of the 
“American Agency Bulletin” in which 


the advertising revenue was large. 

According to Chairman Charles F. 
Wilson of the Finance Committee, the 
cost of the “American Agency Bulletin” 
is heavy. For one year the printing and 
other mechanical costs reached $52,800, 
while salaries were another $8,000. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has practically 10,000 members. 
At the start dues were $1; then they 


were raised to $2; next to $3, and final- 
ly to $5, where they are now. 

“This is not enough,” said Mr. Wil- 
son. “We have come to the parting of 
the ways and it is necessary to take 
some radical step which will get us 
more revenue. It is not fair to turn the 
officers of your Association into adver- 
tising solicitors whenever the National 
Association runs short of cash, and so 
the incoming Finance Committee should 
have some concrete suggestion which 
would bring over these deficits.” 

George D. Markham, St. Louis, then 
made a suggestion as coming from the 
Missouri Association to the effect that 
the graded dues plan be worked out so 
that the National Association shall re- 
ceive from each State its proportion. 


At the present time graded dues plans 
benefit State Associations only. 


If the plan of graded dues were ex- 
tended to the National Association, 
why the different States could turn over 
enough additional money to meet the 
$6,000 deficit now facing the Associa- 
tion. 

The president of the Florida Associa- 
tion made dues suggestion 
also. 

The report of the chairman of the 
Executive Committee dealt mostly with 
affairs connected with the operations 
of the “American Agency Bulletin” and 
expenses incident thereto. Part of that 
report will be found on page 22 of this 


a graded 


issue 


Stock Companies Are Re-insuring Mutuals 
And Reciprocals Says O. G. Strong 


Cleveland, Ohio, Manager Casualty Department of James & Man- 
chester Company, Rouses Delegates With a Vigorous Speech on 
This Practice—“Companies Which Would Double-Cross Agents 
in Greed for Premiums Should Be Punished,” He Said. 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—O. G. 
Strong, of Cleveland, Ohio, manager of 
the Casualty Department of James & 
Manchester Company of that city, made 
an interesting talk to the agents this 
afternoon in which he said that the 
had 
take action in reference to stock insur- 


ance companies re-insuring mutuals. 


time arrived when agents should 


He said that for a time agents had 
doubted that a stock company would re- 
insure a mutual, but he had made care- 
ful investigation and had been informed 
by A. M. Best, of New York, that it was 
a fact that there was re-insurance in 
existence of both mutuals and recipro 
cals by stock companies. Furthermore, 
there was an assurance that 
would be no assessments against 
scribers. 

His advice to companies which re 
insure or guarantee mutuals and reci- 
procals was that they either mutualize 
They should not be 


there 
sub 


or reciprocalize. 


able to play with the sheep and the 
goats at the same time. 

Mr. Strong said that any agent who 
represented a company which would re- 
insure a mutual or reciprocal was a 
first-class idiot and his advice was that 
when agents found out the names of 
such companies, that they should drop 
them. 

He thought they 
information about 
from the insurance 
companies which would 
game as to double-cross agents in this 
greedy for pre- 


might obtain the 
such re-insurances 
department. The 
play such a 
manner were merely 
miums and they should be punished. 

He added that there was a loyalty of 
agents to company which had been very 
much talked about. He felt that there 
was an equal loyalty of company to ag- 
ents. Loyalty begets loyalty. j 

Mr. Strong, who is a long, lean, thin 
agent, has a vigorous speech and much 
homely force and humor and he drove 
home every point with emphasis to the 
keen satisfaction of the agents present. 


Frederick J. Cox, Re-Elected President; — 
J. L. Case, Chairman Executive Committee 


Ten Vice-Presidents Are Elected—Registration Fee Resolution 
Referred to Committee—Dubuque Fire & Marine to Be Put on 
the Griddle By California Agents—Home of New York Has Big 
Night for 200 of Its Representatives. 


Des Moines, la., Ov* 21. —Frederick 
J. Cox has been re-elected president otf 
the National 
Agents. It was the logical thing to do 
as there are so many important confer- 
matters up that the 
felt it should not change captains while 
crossing the stream. 

For the same reason, James L. Case 
has been re-e'ected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Fred J. Cox is 
from Perth Amboy, N. J. and J. L. Case 
is from Norwich, Conn. And both are 
popular men and unusually capable ex- 
ecutives. 

These vice-presidents were elected: 
Archer Sanderson, Providence, R. L: 
John L. Tiernon, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Lawrence M. Pinckney, Charleston, S. 
C.; James A. Duckworth, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Shirley Moissant, Kankakee, IIt.; 


Association of Insurance 


ence Association 


Davenport, lowa; Cliff 
Mo.; D. J. Main, 
Ok}ahoma 


Walsh, 


Kansas City, 


Kuzene 
Jones, 
Denver, 


Co’o.;Bob Eacock, 


City, Okla. and Walter Robertson, Se- 
atile, Wash. 
The folowing resolution was _ intro- 


duced and referred to a committee: 
“Recognizing that often the necessary 
expenses attending the holding of a Na- 
tional Convention are considerabie and 
when to this is added entertainment ex 
penses usually provided, the sum total 
is far in excess of the amount that any 
local committee should be asked to as 
RESOLVED That in the future 
conventions meetings 4 


sume; 
and 
be provided and 


annual 
small registration fee 
from this fund the necessary 
tion expenses be paid.” 

There is a merry time ahead of tlie 
Dubuque Fire and Marine, of Dubuque, 


conven 
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“America Fore” 


* * * 
SERVICE 


SERVICE is a combination of co-operation, economy, quality and justice. The agent 


who cannot give his clients full measure of all these four is working against heavy 


odds. 


The service agent must co-operate with the assured to see that his interests are 
fully protected. He must give the assured helpful, constructive suggestions that will 
lessen the hazard. He must furnish him a policy that is proof against criticism, at any 
time, by a competing agent or otherwise. He must give prompt attention to adjust 
ments and early, just settlement in full of all honest claims. 

The agent can render such service only if the company he represents also stands for 
co-operation, economy, quality and justice. It is the constant endeavor of this old-estab 
lished, solid, American company to give its agents the full benefit of its long experience 


and large organization. We believe in service to the agent. ) 


You will never need to apologize 


for a FIDELITY-PHENIX policy. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 
Cash Capital, $2,500,000 HENRY EVANS, President 
Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPT. WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
W. E. BALDWIN, Manager C. E. ALLAN, Secretary C. R. STREET, Vice-President 
17 John Street Insurance Exchange Building 137 So. La Salle St 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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lowa, That company is not a member Superintendent of Insurance, gave a were repulsing the enemy. He only’ the differences between Mutual Com- 
of the Board on the Pacific Coast al- good talk. talked three minutes, but each second panies and Stock Companies, bringing 
though it belongs to the Western Union. O. B. Ryon, counsel of National Counted. out the various theories of Socialism, 


The members of the California delega- 
tion intend to call at the office of the 
Dubuque before leaving Iowa and wil 
ask an explanation from the company 
as to why it has not joined the Board. 


Last night was Home of New York 
night at the Hotel Fort Des Moines. 
More than 200 representatives of the 
Company gathered for a party. The 
Franklin, Home Underwriters, and City 
of New York were represented, the host 
being Assistant Secretary John A. 
Campbell. 


O. J. Davis, lowa State Agent, started 
the festivities, turning over the toast- 
mastership to C. T. Deatrick, the vet- 
eran Ohio State Agent. 

He introduced A. C. Savage, lowa In- 
surance Commissioner, who also spoke. 
He told of the strength of insurance in 
Iowa and the need of fire prevention in 
the State. W. H. Tomlinson, secretary 
and general counsel of the Ohio Insur- 


ance Agents Association and former 


Board; A. G. Chapman, Louisville; L. 
H. Stubbs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and 
W. H. Beggs, Cleveland, Ohio, and John 
H. Walsh, Missouri, a'so addressed the 
gathering. It was an evening greatly 
enjoyed. 

The insurance agents heard all about 
South American Commercial Conditions 
from John Barrett, counsel of the Pan 
American Republics this afternoon. Mr. 
Barrett did not discuss insurance, ex- 
cept to say that he felt that there were 
tremendous opportunities in South 
America for American Insurance Com- 
panies. When he finished his speech, 
which took more than half an hour, 
everybody agreed that the Southern 
Republics are to be reckoned with. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Barrett said that there 
has not been any war in South Amer- 
ica since the Pan American Union was 
formed about fourteen years ago, and 
of which he was chief executive officer. 

Part of Mr. Barrett’s address will be 
found on page 24 of this issue. 


Edson S. Lott, President United States 
Casualty Company, Hero of Local Agents 


Cheered Longest When He Said “The Man Who Does Not Believe in 
the Local Insurance Agent is Either a Damned Fool or a Damned 
Liar,” After Being Gloriously Introduced to the Convention By 


President Fred J. Cox. 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 21.—If there 
were any doubt in the mind of any 
delegate as to the favorable standing 
of Edson S. Lott, president of the Unit- 
ed States Casualty Company, in the 
estimation of the local agents of this 
country before he or she left for Des 
Moines, it was quickly dispelled when 
that nemesis of mutual insurance made 
his appearance in the Coliseum Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

This is the way Fred J. Cox intro- 
duced Edson §S. Lott to the Conven- 
tion: 

“Mr. Lott is doing a wonderful work 
for the agents. He is a great and good 
friend of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. When somebody 
starts anything on monopolistic com- 
pensation laws, whether it is in Mis- 
souri or New Jersey or any other place 
in this nation and the agents need help, 
they send for Mr. Lott and he answers 
the call. 


“| do not mean to infer that he pos- 
sesses all the divine graces. He in- 
dulges in a great many letters and 
sometimes we have to intercede with 
him not to tell us too much at one time. 
But while there are many men in his 
profession who agree with him, we 
must pay the tribute to him, that he 
performs for the agent, and that he 
comes to the rescue when we holler 
for help; his wonderful letters and his 
remarkable writings go out to our large 
mailing list and are of the greatest 
benefit to us in the common fight on 
socialism, and so I am delighted and 
we are honored in presenting to you 
our sincere friend, Edson S. Lott.” 

Naturally, Mr. Lott got a thrilling re- 
ception. He is the great hero of the 
local agents. They cheered him long- 
est when he said: “The man who does 
not believe in the local insurance agent 
is either a damned fool or a damned 
liar.”’ 


“Sunshine” Shot Into”Gloom of “Mutual 
Competition” Discussion by Fred L. Gray 


Tells Convention Agents Up Minnesota Way Are Holding Their 
Business Despite Mutuals Offer to Return 40%—In Out and Out 
Competition the Stock Proposition Has it All Over the Mutuals— 


Other Agents Discuss Subject. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 21.—As cool, 
as self possessed, as cheerful as a man 
of the world of thirty, with an income 
of a million a year, Fred L. Gray, of 
Minneapolis, one of the wise men of 
the Casualty business and a general ag- 
ent who has few equals in the business 
in qualities of common sense and 
shrewdness, brought a lot of sunshine 
to the discussion today on mutual in- 
surance, 

After a lot of speakers had advised 
the delegates of the spread of the “mu- 
tual competition” and had to'd of the 
pain they experienced when they read 
those full page ads in the Saturday 
ivening Post promising thirty per 


cent refunds, Mr. Gray declared that 
up in his territory, Minnesota, the mu- 
tuals offered to return forty per cent. 
But despite that the agents were hav- 
ing no difficulty in keeping their busi- 
ness. 

Fred V. Bruns, president of the New 
York State Association and a fighting 
local agent of Syracuse, N. Y. had made 
a pessimistic talk in which he declared 
that the local agents of New York State 
were holding the front line trenches 
and doing the battle of agents through- 
out America. 

This Mr. Gray denied. He said that 
Minnesota agents were holding the 
front line trenches and furthermore 


Mr. Gray came as the representative 
of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, and as spokesman 
for the New Casualty Information Ex- 
change Bureau, headquarters, Chicago, 
created at the Casualty Conventions in 
White Sulphur Springs last month said: 

“Three months ago the Mutuals had 
us worried; that was because we were 
not fighting them intelligently, that 
was because we did not appreciate that 
in a straight out and out competition 
on merits the Stock insurance proposi- 
tion has it all over the Mutuals. Then 
we got together, exchanged ideas, or- 
ganized and proceeded to arrive at the 
uniform arguments and there are lots 
of them. Watch our New Information 
Exchange Bureau. It will deliver the 
goods. 

The “Mutual Competition” discussion 
started fol'owing the set speech of Ed- 
son §S. Lott. Mr. Lott’s address is 
printed on page 18 of this issue. 

President Cox introduced the debate 
us follows: 

“Since the Richmond meeting we 
have held numerous conferences with 
the Conference Committee of the Stock 
Companies on this subject of Mutual 
Competition. At these conferences 
your officers have not taken any steps 
to recommend any particular scheme 
as a panacea for Mutual Competition. 
This administration does not stand 
pledged to any particular plan of cam- 
paign. It has seemed however that in 
the various conferences there have 
been two well defined schools of 
thought upon this subject. 

One is that Mutual Competition 
should be met solely by advertising 


cte., the idea of service to the assured 
ind general knowledge of the business, 
so that the different facts can be mar- 
shalled together to fight the Mutuals 
on that basis. 

Another school of thought is that in 
addition to these campaigns there 
should be a further plan to meet Mu- 
tual Competition on the cost basis. As 
I said your officers are not committed 
to any plan and the meeting is now 
cpen to discussion. 

President Cox then introduced Craig 
Belk, of Houston, Texas. Mr. Belk’s 
talk on this subject will be found on 
page 23 of this issue. 

Following Mr. Belk, Fred P. Abbott, 
of Worcester, Mass., entered the dis- 
cussion. His remarks will be found on 
page 31 of this issue. 

Following Mr. Abbott, Fred V. Bruns 
outlined the situation in Syracuse. He 
took a page ad of the American Mutual 
wud analyzed it. He said that agents 
oi New York State were insistent that 
the companies take action to help them. 
Kither they should start a counter ad- 
vertising campaign or adopt some oth- 
er device to enable agents to hold busi- 
ness, for the loss of which they com- 
plained. 

Victor Smith, of Oklahoma, also ad- 
vocated full page publicity to present 
facts all stock company men know to 
be true so that lying statements of the 
Mutuals cou'd be nailed. Either that 
or the competition should be met on 
the dollar and cents basis. 

The meeting then went into executive 
session, No action was taken by the 
Convention on the subject of ‘Mutual 
Competition,” as whatever action is 
taken will be done in conference. 


Letters of Casualty Companies Sounded 
On “Expiration Ownership” Are Read 


They Are Much the Same as Those Received Last Year When the 
Question Was Put to Them—A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity, 
Pays Respects to John R. Bland, U.S. F. & G., on the Question 


of Americanism. 


Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 21.—One of 
the big features of the Convention was 
the reading of letters of insurance com- 
panies in answer to a letter from the 
National Association asking the insur- 
ance companies to line up on the topic 
“Do the Agents’ Expirations Belong to 
the Company or the Agent.” 

George D. Markham who opened the 
discussion on “Casualty Expirations” 
did not have a set address. Feeling 
secure in the premises he stated that 
expiration information should be _ re- 
spected by the companies as the prop- 
erty of the agent who creates the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Markham gave as reasons for his 
contentions: 1. That in most cases the 
agent creates the business by convert- 
ing the assured to the advantage of tak- 
ing insurance, 2. That the agent ad- 
vises the assured on the contract he 
needs, and 3. That the agent decides 
for the assured the company in which 
the insurance is to be written. 

Mr. Markham further supported the 
ownership of expirations by the agent, 
by pointing out that where a company 
discontinues its agency, the agent is 
generally able to retain for his new 
connection practically all the business 
on even terms, thus indicating that the 
assured considers that the business is 
transacted with the agent and not with 
the company. 

Mr. Markham further pointed out 
that his view is accepted in the prac- 
tice of the companies because in the 
experience of his own office, business 
is moved from one company to another 
and no company endeavors to treat 
business as its own but on the contrary 
all accept the right of the agent to 


transfer the business without contest 
by the company. 

Mr. Markham pointed out that this is 
u healthy rule, because it helps to de- 
velop responsibility on the part of the 
agent and increases his professional 
spirit and because it affirms an increas- 
ing business value in a growing agency, 
tends to keep in the business a good 
quality of local representatives, com- 
petent to conserve and defend the in- 
terests of the business. Mr. Markham 
further stated the better the morale of 
the local forces, the better the busi- 
ness is conducted, the company satis- 
fied and the companies defended. 


The paper of W. D. Wilkinson, of 
Charlotte, N. C. who participated in 
this discussion will be found on page 27 
of this issue. 

Among the interesting replies re- 
ceived are these: 

Employers Liability (Samuel Apple- 
ton, United States Manager).—My posi- 
tion is the same as communicated to 
your organization under date of July 7. 
1919, wherein I advised that the ar- 
rangements existing between this cor- 
poration and its agents is of a private 
character which I am not disposed to 
divulge for pub!ic information. 

General Accident (Frederick Richard- 
son, United States Manager).—I beg to 
refer you to the correspondence which 
took place last year between your pre- 
decessor and myself, also the inter- 
change of letters with Mr. Underwood. 
My position on these questions of ex- 
piration remains the same. The ques: 
tion so far as casualty companies a-2 
concerned is one for the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ag- 
ents, and should be handled either 
through them, or with their co-opera- 
tion. This company operates mairly 
ou the general agency plan; theretore, 
the question is one for our general ag- 
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ents. So far as our Branch Offices are 
concerned I agree to your proposition 
with reasonable exceptions. We nave 
never had any trouble with our agen’s 
on the score of expirations, and it is 
really not a live question with us. 

Globe Indemnity (F. P. Kingsbury, 
Secretary).—Replying to your letter of 
the 25th addressed to President Reid 
requesting statement of this company's 
attitude in connection with the ques- 
tion of the Ownership of Exnirations. 
I enclose a copy of a letter dated Sep 
tember 9, written by Mr. Reid to W. 
D. Wilkinson, of Charlotte, N. ©.. which 
very clearly sets forth the Companys 
position. A copy of this letter has been 
mailed to all agents of the Company 
and it appeared in the Insurance Press, 
President Reid’s letter follows: 

“IT have read with much interest the 
rather extensive correspondence which 
you have been carrying on with John 
R. Bland, president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, and 
while | may not be regarded as an un- 
prejudiced observer, nevertheless, a8 an 
onlooker I want to congratujate you 
upon the manner in which you have 
conducted yourself in this correspond- 
ence. You have the courage of your 
convictions and are fighting for a prin- 
ciple regardless of the financial inter- 
ests that may be involved. 

“The ‘American Agency Bulletin’ in 
its recent issue referred to justice and 
right and in my humble opinion your 
cause and your views have been suc- 
cessful because they have been: predi- 
cated on those essentia! fundamentals 
—justice and right. 

“Mr. Bland has been good enough to 
involve me personally and our Company 
in general in the discussion and in his 
last effusion was undignified enough to 
refer to me a8 a Foreigner and my Com- 
pany as a Foreign Company. Again 
the Agency Bulletin has so intelligently 
cared for that phase of Mr. Bland’s ef- 
fort that I have felt it wholly unneces- 
sary for me to discuss with him the 
merits or demerits of a Foreigner. Con- 
sidering the matter from a_ personal 
viewpvint, I am an American by choice. 
Mr. Bland is an American by an acci- 
dent of birth and it would appear from 
his standard that such accident sur- 
rounds him with a degree of glory and 
halo which it is not permissible for me 
to assume because I became an Amer- 
ican citizen by my own act willingsy 
and gladly. 

“The position of the Company has al- 
ways been that whether the business 
comes to us from a general agent or a 
Branch Office, the business belongs to 
the producer and not to the Company. 
Mr. Bland tried to make much of the 
reservation in my statement to you by 
telegraph. 

“That reservation still holds good and 
is recognized as being reasonable and 
proper. We have fortunately had but 
few changes in our general agents, but 
in those cases where for any reason a 
change has been made our invariable 
treatment of the problem has been 
along the lines indicated, and some of 
the best friends that we have in the 
business are the few general agents 
who for good and sufficient reasons are 
affiliated with other companies. We 
can't deny that in the conduct of busi- 
ness there is a possibility of conditions 
arising in connection with the sever- 
ance of agency relations, defalcation for 
instance, in which the Company should 
as a matter of equity and justice pro- 
tect its interests and it is for that rea- 
son that a reservation was made al- 
though we hope that the necessity for 
exercising such reservation will never 
ariee,—in our nine years of experience 
it has yet to arise.” 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity (N. 
R. Moraly, vice-president and general 
manager).—We beg to state that we 
shall not attempt to say what is legally 
right as respects business on the books 
of Companies; but when an agent leaves 
this Company, it not only allows him 
to take his business with him, but in 
some instances has helped him in this 
respect to the extent of writing his 
policies on his new company’s forms. 

Maryland Casualty (F. Highlands 


Burns, president).—-First as a matter 
of principle and in no way wishing to 
be contentious I feel I must say that it 
is my opinion except so far as our Own 
agents are concerned, the question is 
really academic, nevertheless I have no 
objection to answering what I under- 
stand to be your question, the best way 
perhaps to do so being to tell you what 
we have done. Less than five months 
ago one of our general agents writing 
severa] hundred thousand dollars in 
premiums left us. He went with a com- 
pany who have stated they will not re- 
spect agents’ renewa's. We did not 
appoint another general agent, but ap- 
pointed a Resident Manager. The ex- 
pirations of the general agent who left 
us have been respected absolutely not- 
withstanding his new affiliations and 
the fact that we appointed a man- 
ager, not a general agent. This has 
been our attitude in the past. But I 
will say frankly that we might not do 
this in every case as there might be 
cases where the circumstances would 
be such as to make us feel justified in 
disregarding the former agents. At the 
present time I can only recall one case 
in many years past where this has been 
a fact. I think this answers your In- 
quiry. 

Standard Accident (EK. J. Schofield, 
superintendent.).—It has been the opin- 
ion of this Company for many years 
that the final decision with reference 
to this question, as it applies practica'- 
ly to companies now operating, lies 
within the control of the agents them- 
selves, It has always been our opinion 
that when the agents agree on this 
problem and stick together that the 
solution for the difficulty will have 
been found. Under the plan of agency 
operation used by this company the 
question of ownership in the recollec- 
tion of the writer has never been the 
basis of controversy. The changes in 
our agency force of importance are not 
frequent and therefore not often a live 
issue with us. 

Where we do make a change our 
ideas with reference to the handling of 
renewals are best illustrated by our ac- 
tions taken in the city of Memphis on 
two occasions, and as taken in the 
city of Atlanta at the time of our last 
change. Undoubtedly, members of 
your association coming from those 
cities can tell you what has been done 
and what therefore may be expected 
from this Company in the future. It is 
our opinion that in practically every 
case business written is personal and 
controlled by the agent. From the 
standpoint of husiness economy alone, 
it is not profitable for the Company to 
dispute in the matter of expiration dis- 
position. 

The Travelers, and Travelers Indem- 
nity (L. F. Butler, president).—I have 
read the resolution passed which you 
quote and have a’so, of late, observed 
a number of articles concerning the 
subject in the insurance papers. I con- 
fess that I am unable to understand 
the cause of the discussion because the 
Travelers in its long history, and with 
its vast number of representatives has 
had little trouble in this respect. I do 
not recall any instance of differences 
with our representatives for a number 
of years, and only one or two within 
my memory. One of the insurance pa- 
pers has recently quoted the answer 
made by William BroSmith, general 
counsel, on behalf of the Travelers last 
year as follows: 

“Apparently your Association is com- 
mitted to a principle which ignores the 
right of the insured and it must be con- 
ceded that they have some rights in 
the premises. The practices of the 
Trave'ers Insurance Company and the 
care which its officers exercise in safe- 
guarding the interests of agents and 
brokers are too well known to require. 
any statements or bulletins.” 

This paper apparently considered 
this answer unsatisfactory. Why I do 
not exactly see, because immediately 
thereafter was printed this statement 
which seems to be admirable and upon 
which the matter may be satisfactorily 
left. 

“The rights of the insured in this 


Accounting and Office Routine Subject 
Of Paper Read by James B. Leedom 


Gives Interesting and Instructive Analysis cf the Inside Working of 
His Office in Milwaukee for the General Information of the 
Convention—His Firm Represents Fifteen Fire Companies and is 
General Agent for One Casualty Company. 


Des- Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—James B. 
Leedom, of Milwaukee, read a paper on 
Accounting and Office Routine. His 
firm represents fifteen fire companies 
and is general agent for the Hartford 
Accident. 

He told some office methods secured 
with a bookkeeping machine. His of- 
fice makes sixteen distinct operations to 
complete a policy. They are as fol- 
lows: 

First, upon receipt of any kind of an 
order the person taking it is required 
to fill out details on our application 
cards on original order that he ought to 
get from the customer, name of. as- 
sured, location and description of risk, 
mortgagee, amount of 
ance desired, the term, date order was 


name of insur- 


received, name of person placing insur- 
ance, how the order was received, and 
his Own initials are all filled in at this 
criginal writing. 

A separate application card is made 
out for each expiration date and for 
each location and kind of insurance on 
a customer’s order, two colors of appli- 
cation cards are used to distinguish 
business direct with the assured, from 
that of brokers and outside agencies. 

Under the old system we were sup- 
posed to record them; we consult our 
cards or map and assign the insurance 
writing companies and amounts in the 
body of the application, also rate pre- 


Special Contribution Resolution 
Adopted 

Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 21. 
The convention adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

WHEREAS the increased ac- 
tivities of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents as 
shown by the annual reports of 
the president and chairman of 
the executive committee and the 
consequent added expense made 
necessary thereby make it ap- 
parent that the prospective in- 
come for the year ending Aug- 
ust 31, 1921, will be insufficient 
to provide adequately for the 
performance of work desired, 

BE IT RESOLVED that it is 
the sense of the delegates that 
each State Association shall be 
requested to raise and remit to 
the National treasurer a special 
contribution representing an 
amount equal to $2, for each 
paid membership received by 
said State Association for the 
year ending August 31, 1921. 








matter are not in need of protection by 
either the companies or the agents. 
The insured are the final arbiters. The 
agent cheerfully admits that the in- 
sured is the proprietor of his own busi- 
ness and therefore has the right to dis- 
pose of it as he pleases. Nor can eith- 
er companies or agents abridge his 
rights.” 

United States Casualty (Edson S. 
Lott, president).—I subscribe to the 
doctrine and enunciate, because I be- 
lieve it to be founded on justice and 
equity. 1 am of the opinion that in time 
every other Executive will so agree. 


mium and the class or percentage of 
home office commission. 

If the order is on a buff card, indi- 
cating insurance from an outside ag- 
ency or broker, we insert the percent- 
age of commission due the agent for 
this business, riders are prepared and 
one copy is attached to the back of the 
application card. 

This editing of the order is not com- 
plete until all details have been ap- 
proved and initialed by the head of the 
underwriting department. 

To facilitate writing policies in ad- 
vance we adopted the scheme of using 
even numbered policies in even num- 
bered months and the odd numbered 
policies in odd numbered months. Pol- 
icy writer with definite instructions be- 
fore her, selects the proper series of 
policy and types policy together with 
original and duplicated dailies. As pol- 
icies are written she inserts their num- 
bers on the application card with her 
initials and writes the percentage of 
commission on the companies’ dailies. 
Policies are compared with the applica- 
tion details by someone other than the 
typist, who also initials the application. 


The daily is now placed with the 
home office mails, the duplicate is 
dropped in a tray indexed by com- 


panies’ names; the policy is laid aside 
to await the bill, and the application 
is sorted for posting to the customer’s 
ledger at a definite time daily. The 
amount of premiums bought is listed 
from the duplicate dailies; likewise, 
the premiums sold are listed from the 
application cards. 

If totals agree as they should, policies 
must have been written as authorized, 
and these control figures, together with 
commission due outside agencies, are 
carried to the longhand ledger control. 

We now apply the bookkeeping ma- 
chine, and from the approved applica- 
tion, post direct account, of full details 
of each policy, picking up the balance 
of yesterday as the starting point, and 
ending with the proved balance, in- 
cluding the current entry. 

There are six Elliott Fisher machines 
so that the new entry will come on the 
first unused line of each record al- 
though this may mean the first line of 
one copy and the last line of another. 

We turn to the accounts current and 
enter premiums and return premiums 
on the duplicate account current forms. 
From the duplicate dailies and copies of 
endorsements or cancellations, the 
bookkeeping machine develops the net 
premiums for the month to date on each 
account current, and the underlying 
journal or proof sheet, totals of all com- 
panies for the day. The daily balanced 
accounts current assist us in distribut- 
ing our business among the companies 
as we wish it, and if proof sheet recap 
tallies with our control, we know our 
records are correct to date. 

Duplicated dailies are now filed in 
binders, one binder for each company 
and it becomes a perfect policy reg- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Association Celebrities Attend Pre- 
Convention Get-together Dutch Dinner 


Former Presidents of the National Association Known as the “War 


Horses” Gather Around Fred J. 
Hatchet Has Been Buried—“Agents’ 


Cox and Make Speeches— 
Association is Stronger 


Than Ever,” Says George D. Markham. 


(By CLARENCE AxMAN) 

(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 19.—-Although 
anniversary ) 


the twenty-fifth (silver 


convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents has not opened 
yet, the Get-Together Dutch Treat 
Dinner tonight was attended by such a 
crush of delegates that it was neces- 
tables in adjoining 


sary to provide 


rooms to seat them. The significance 
of this is that this convention is to be 
the largest ever held in fire insurance. 
* Fred J. Cox, president of the National 
Association, and one of the livest wires 
ever connected with Association work, 
was toastmaster, and there were seats 
at the speakers’ table for thirty. 

The speakers were George D. Mark- 
ham, St. Louis; C. F. Hildreth, Free- 
port, Ill.; Fred Guenther, Detroit, Mich. ; 

C. Roth, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. M. Allen, 


Helena, Ark.; Fred W. Offenhauser, 
Texarkana, Tex.; E. J. Tapping, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; A. H. Robinson, Louis- 


ville, Ky.; and A. W. Neale, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


These men were all former presi 
National Association and 


“War Horses” 


dents of the 
are what is known as the 
of the Association. 

At the time of the Henry H. Putnam 
trouble in the Association, several of 
them felt offended at the new masters 
of the organization, a crowd of younger 
agents, and one or two of them skipped 
a convention, but they all came back 
with the exception of Clarence §. Pel- 
lett, of Chicago, an irreconcilable, and 
evidently the hatchet is buried. 

In fact, 
speech said that the 


Markham in his 
Association was di- 


George D. 


vided into two factions at its conven- 
tion at St. all turned out 
for the best and the Association § is 


Louis, but if 


now stronger than ever. 


Des Moines Agents Wonderful Hosts; 
Attention to Delegates Rarely Equalled 


The City Always Full of Insurance Men Now Thoroughly Alive With 
Them—At Every Turn a Local Man is at Your Side Politely 
Offering Assistance—Agent’s Advertisement Refers to Hartford 


as the Des Moines of the East. 


Des Moines, la., Oct. 19.--Such polite 


attention as the Des Moines agents are 
delegates and 


showing the visiting 


guests to this convention, hag rarely 


been equalled. A fleet of automobiles 


meets every train and free transporta- 

tion to hotels and the convention hall 

is provided. 
Arriving at the 


hotel more Des 


Moines agents are waiting to take care 
of delegates’ baggage and see that they 
are properly and quickly placed in their 
badge 


rooms. If a man wearing a 


stops in front of an office building, 


some Des Moines agent comes up and 
asks politely if he can direct the dele- 
gate to his or her destination. 

Insurance men are as plentiful in 
Des Moines as waiters in a roof garden. 
“Where do they all come from?” the 
stranger asks, and then he remembers 
that in addition to the army of local 
agents in Des Moines, there are sixty- 
three local insurance companies of one 
kind or another, 

It is the ambition of every boy in 
Des Moines to be president of an insur- 

“ance company, and if the number of 
insurance companies here keeps on 
growing, every boy in Des Moines will 
have his ambition gratified, 

And no man in Des Moines is so. poor 
that he cannot own stock in an insur- 
ance company. People here buy insur- 
ance stock when they make their first 
investments, and then they keep on 
buying. That’s why it takes so long to 


form $1,000,000 
Moines. 

One of the Des 
an advertisement in the morning paper 
says “Hartford jis the Des Moines of 
the East.” 

Things are 


companies in Des 


Moines local agents in 


at such a pitch insurance- 
wise here that even life insurance men 
have caught the convention fever, and 
there: is a movement on foot to invite 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters to hold its next annual con- 
vention in Des Moines. 

Several of the companies have large 
rooms fitted up here where open house 
is being held The North British & 
Mercantile first to open up, 
giving away 
cigarettes to the delegates, 

The Home of New York, Royal Ex- 
change Assurance, Henry Evans’ group, 
and the Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, are some of the companies 
which have reception rooms for agents. 
As a result nearly every man at the 
convention is wearing a carnation. 

Cecil F. Shallcross, C. BE. Case, R. P. 
Barbour and C. S. S. Miller, of the 
North British & Mercantile fleet ar- 
rived today, as did Charles Lyman Case, 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance and president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Everard 
C. Stokes, United States manager of the 
Royal Exchange; James Marshall, vice- 
president of the Fireman’s Fund; 
Sheldon Catlin, vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
and O. B. Ryon, of the Chicago office of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


was the 


carnations, cigars and 











The Glamour of Antiquily 


I the reader were to motor up Broad- 
) UR way from one end to the other of the 





‘Great White Way” or to stroll down 

the Strand in London or to pursue his 
way along the Avenue de I/Opera in Paris, 
how many business institutions will he see 
that were founded two hundred years ago? 
Buildings of that age he might observe—in- 
animate in stone and wood, built by hands 
that had long since ceased to toil, but how 
few business institutions have survived the 
severe lest of two centuries and successfully 
weathered every variety of political and 
commercial crises between the vears 1720 
and 1920. 


In the days of Lorenzo the Magnificent the 
merchant Princes of Florence scoured the 
Kast to bring back ancient marbles from the 
ruins of Byzantium and the Grecian Isles, 
and today the successful business man of 
Americ: 
dollars on ancient armour, Gobelin tapestries 
and bric-a-brac to carry back with him when 
he returns from his trips to Europe,.Asia or 
Africa. Why does he buy these things? In 
some cases because they are truly artistic, in 
others simply because they are old. There is 
litthe wonder such objects as these have sur- 
vived because they are inanimate and often 
almost indestructible—but the same pur- 
chaser who would marvel at a snuff-box two 
hundred years old might often attach but a 
fleeting idea of importance to a business in- 
stitution of the same age. 


Yet, if he were to sit down and figure it out 

carefully he would be convinced in the end 
that it is infinitely more wonderful for a 
business institution to have existed for two 
hundred years than for a snuff-box. A snuff- 
box is an inanimate object and there is noth- 
ing extraordinary in its existence of two 
hundred vears, but a Corporation founded 
in the ve ar 1720 like the Royal Exchange 
Assurance is something that appeals more 
strongly to some aspects of the imagination 
than any antiquity that ever existed, whether 
unearthed by Florentine Merchant Princes 
from the ruins of Byzantium or brought in a 
liner into New York by the ardent million- 
aire collector of America. 


It is for this reason, among others, we are 
all so proud of the C orporation. 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager. 


is not above spending millions of 
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Globe & Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Co. 
111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Cash Capital, $700,000 


Assets January Ist, 1920 
$33,687,274.25 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$10,846,031.00 


Kk. C. JAMESON, President — - 


LYMAN CANDEE W. H. PAULISON 
Vice-President Vice-President 


_ J. HS MULVEHILL, W. LL. LINDSAY 


Secretary Secretary 
A. H. WITTHOHN J.D. LESTER 
Ass’t Secretary Ass’t Secretary 


M. J. VOLKMANN G. C. OWENS 
Local Secretary Ass’t Secretary 
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“IT have never seen an insurance company permanently successful that did not have 
a high appreciation of its local agents, and I have never seen a local agent, permanently 
and notably successful, who did not have a high regard, and a loyal feeling for the inter- 
ests of his companies.” —Charles Lyman Case. 























180,000 Local 
Fire Insurance Agents 


LISTS 90,000 





NATIONAL BOARD 





President C. L. Case Heads Committee 
Carrying Greetings to National 
Association Convention 


GREETING: Mr. President, fellow 
workers, in the ancient and honorable 
business of fire insurance, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters brings its 
cordial greeting and good wishes to the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents assembled in its twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention through a committee 
consisting of Cecil F. Shallcross, New 
York, United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Company and its Associated Compa- 
nies; Everard C. Stokes, New York, 
United States manager of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation; N. J. 
Schrup, Dubuque, Ia., president of the 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany; B. G. Chapman, Jr., St. Louis, 
president of the American Central In- 
surance Company, together with the 


speaker, the president of the National ° 


Board of Fire Underwriters, who have 
been appointed ‘not only to give the 
good wishes of the National Board to 
the insurance agents here assembled, 
but to express the community of inter- 
est that exists and that alwa’s must 
exist between the insurance companies 
and their local agents. 

The above salutation formed the in- 
troduction of the address of Charles Ly- 
man Case, United States manager of 
the London Assurance Corporation, and 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters before the Des Moines 
convention of Local Insurance Agents. 
Continuing Mr. Case said: 

Coming before you as the special 
representative of the National Board it 
occurs to me as obviously proper and 
fitting that I should tell you as briefly 
as I can, and I hope clearly, somewhat 
of the work of the Board, and its rela- 
tions with your work. 

If some of you are already familiar 
with this work my remarks may seems 
as wearisome as a twice told tale, but 
I take the liberty to remind you that, 
to bear patiently what one already 
knows is one of the minor arts of life. 
Will you kindly remember that although 
you may know all about the National 
Bogrd, some other agents may know 
little or nothing, and we wish to get in 
touch with all of our agents, for at 
present although we have a mailing list 
of nearly ninety thousand, we are in- 
formed on the best authority that this 
enormous number covers barely one- 
half of the insurance agents in our 
country. 

The National Board is a voluntary 
association more than fifty years old, 
of .one hundred and seventy-eight 


American and foreign stock fire insur- 
ance companies, receiving an annual 
premium of $512,000,000. 

The chief object of the organization is 
the reduction of the present enormous, 
excessive and to a great extent prevent- 
able fire loss in this country, accom- 
panied frequently by serious loss of 
life. 


I will not tire you with statistics— 
I presume that you are all more or less 


familiar with the extent of the loss of 
property and life by fire each year— 
but I will just mention the figures for 





CHARLES LYMAN CASE 


one year in the good old, conservative 
State of Iowa, where you are holding 
this convention. According to the Fire 
Marshal’s report in the year 1919 there 
were nearly four thousand fires involv- 
ing a loss of $8,800,000 and involving the 
loss of life of one hundred and twenty- 
eight persons, of whom half were wo- 
men and children. There is no reason 
to believe that the loss in this State was 
any greater in proportion to its popula- 
tion and property than in other states. 

Before telling somewhat in detail of 
the work of the National Board, it may 
be well to mention what it does not 
attempt—lIt has nothing whatever to do 
with the fixing of insurance rates; 
nothing to do with the percentage of 
commissions to be paid to local agents; 
nothing whatever to do with the eligi- 
bility or qualifications of agents who 
may be appointed by its members. 

One of the chief activities of the 
Board is that of the Fire Prevention 
Committee. Since 1890 the Board has 
been investigating and reporting on the 
fire protection facilities and the struc- 
tural condition of cities. Reports have 
already been issued on over three hun- 
dred cities, which includes practically 
all those in the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or more. 


This work has been done by a force 
of twenty-five men, including technical 
experts of the highest character and ex- 
perience in their various lines of work. 
The investigation of the condition of 
the cities is always made with the full 
co-operation of the officials of the var- 
ious city departments, and every effort 
during the investigation and _ subse- 
quently is made to convince the officials 
of the practicability, the necessity, the 
reasonableness of the recommendations 
made to improve fire protection. 

In the work of securing necessary im- 
provements, the loca] fire insurance ag- 
ents have been and obviously must be 
of the greatest importance. They are 
on the ground, they know who's who, 
and whom to see, and by their mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Merchants’ Association, Board of Trade, 
or other civic bodies they are in a posi- 
tion to be of effective power in greatly 
reducing the hazards of fire in their 
community. 

The National Board not only gives 
general advice in respect to improving 
fire conditions of a city, but on applica- 
tion it is very glad to give specific ad- 
vices; for instance, it is of the utmost 
importance that moving picture build- 
ings, with all of their incidental equip- 
ment, shall be safely constructed. The 
National Board has, in connection with 
the best and most practica] experts, pre- 
pared specifications for the equipment 
of places of this character. 

It is obviously of great importance 
that churches, school-houses, and public 
buildings shall be made as safe as pos- 
sible in every particular. The National 


Board has advisory plans and specifica- 
tions for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, 

Electric lights and incidental electric 
power for minor uses have come into 
almost universal use, not only in large 
manufacturing establishments but in or- 
dinary mercantile stores, and in dwell- 
ing houses. 

Electricity properly installed is no 
doubt the safest light; improperly in- 
stalled it is highly dangerous. The Na- 
tional Board has rules for the installa- 
tion of electric light and all electrical 
devices, which have been prepared in 
conference with eminent electrical ex- 
perts, and it is believed that when elec- 
tricity is connected jn strict accordance 
with these requirements that the fire 
dangers are reduced to a minimum. 

The use of oil as a fuel in place of 
coal has greatly increased and is con- 
stantly increasing, and now it is being 
introduced in private dwellings, super- 
seding the old-fashioned furnace. Its 
proper introduction is therefore a mat- 
ter of the first importance. The Na- 
tional Board has prepared suggestive 
regulations safeguarding the use of oil 
as a fuel. 

We all know that many fires are occa- 
sioned by defective chimneys—the Na- 
tional Board in consultation with the 
leading experts in the country on chim- 
ney building, has prepared what is -he- 
lieved to be a practical and effective 
specification for building a chimney 
that will be safe and that wil] also have 
the necessary abundant draft. All of 
these instances of fire protection are 


at the service of the community, but 
we reach the community through our 
local agents. 

While the National Board has been 
active in securing increased fire protec- 
tion measures, it has endeavored to re- 
duce to a minimum all possible dif- 
ferences between companies. Some- 
times as we all know, there have been 
unfortunate differences arising between 
companies as to their respective liabil- 
ity—questions as to whether a policy 
of insurance had been cancelled or not, 
and whether the policy that was de- 
signed to take the place of the can- 
celled policy had or had not taken ef- 
fect; also complicated and vexatious 
questions in respect to the non-concur- 
rence of insurance policies. Sometimes 
these conditions have produced pro- 
longed litigation with its always accom- 
panying unpleasantness. To obviate 
this, to overcome this condition the Na- 
tional Board had adopted a system of 
arbitration, under which members of 
the Board and any others as well who 
may desire to avail themselves of its 
facilities, may have their differences 
arbitrated by a committee, composed of 
experienced members of the Board fa- 
miliar with all of the details of the 
business. There can be no rule requir- 
ing such arbitration, nothing can be 
done to deprive a member of his legal 
rights, but quite voluntarily companies 
have submitted their difficulties to this 
Board of Arbitration with entirely suc- 
cessful results. 


From time to time this country has 
terrible conflagrations. Oftentimes in 
such cases the insurance policies and 
the agents’ record of them are alike in- 
volved in the conflagration. To meet 
conflagrations losses quickly, to know 
what insurances are in force, the Na- 
tional Board has established a system 
by which, in the event of a conflagra- 
tion, a Bureau under competent man- 
agement, is immediately established at 
the place of the conflagration, to which 
all companies report in detail the full 
particulars of all policies involved, and 
this Bureau assigns to respective com- 
mittees of adjustment the settlement 
of the various claims, thereby greatly 
expediting the service which we are al- 
ways bound to render promptly, and 
perhaps even more especially bound to 
do in the event of a conflagration, 
which always brings great loss and in- 
convenience, interruption of business, 
etc., aside from the financial loss. 

In connection with the fire preven- 
tion work a paper called “Safeguarding 
of America Against Fire” is published 
and distributed gratuitously throughout 
the country, having for its object, as its 
name implies, creating an interest in 
increasing fire protection. We have 
every reason to be encouraged with the 
interest which our modest, but we be- 
lieve instructive, paper has aroused. 

A work in a very different direction, 
is that of our Arson Committee, whose 
function it is to investigate fires of 
suspicious origin. Sometimes, and al- 
ways to our great satisfaction, these 
suspicions are susceptible of entirely 
satisfactory explanation, but more fre- 
quently the suspicions are confirmed. 
Our committee, of course, works through 
the Fire and Police Departments, Dis- 
trict and County Attorneys and Fire 
Marshals, always being careful to give 
due credit to the local authorities with 
whom we co-operate. 

We have succeeded in many cases in 
arousing interest and increasing the 
effieiency of local officials in this impor- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Service Department for Local Agents 


In order to be of maximum ser- 
vice to our local Agents and to 
assist them to render more ef- 
fective service to our policy- 
holders, a Service Department 
is now being maintained by the 
Automobile Insurance Company 
with headquarters at Hartford. 


Branches of this Department 
have already been established 
at our New York and Chicago 
Offices and it is our intention to 
increase the number as rapidly 
as necessary to adequately serve 
our agents and their clients. 


Chicago Service Department 
T. Z. FRANKLIN, Superintendent 


Insurance Exchange Building 


One of the duties of this Depart- 
ment is to assist Agents in plac- 
ing business which they control 
on properties located at a dis- 
tance, especially in other states, 
and to render any assistance re- 
quired in connection with in- 
spections, make-up of rates, or 
arrangement of forms. 


The Service Department is also 
glad to use its facilities to secure 
for agents a portion of such 
business as is now being placed 
in their territory by outside 
agents or brokers on risks which 
agents are unable to control 
direct. 


New York Service Department 
E. L. BREEN, Superintendent 
100 William Street 


Automobile Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Affiliated With 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 
JETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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Cox Praises Stand 
of Louisville Board 


—-—— 


FOUGHT FOR AGENTS’ RIGHTS 





Took Right Attitude in Bank Contro- 
versy; Association President Re- 
views Year’s Accomplishments 





In his annual address to the mem- 
bers of the National Association Presi- 
dent Fred J. Cox paid special tribute 
to the Louisville Board for its firm 
stand on the question of bank insur- 
ance agencies. The Louisville 
proved a test of strength for both the 
Local Board and the National Associa 
tion and the former fought loyally in 
defense of the American agency 
tem, and in support of the 
passed at the Richmond meeting last 
winter, he said. 

In reviewing various phases of the 
Association's work during the last year 
President Cox spoke as follows: 

As we review the outstanding events 
and problems of our Association for 
the past year, it is fitting that we note, 
as an important milestone in our grow- 
ing progress and the 
event which so auspiciously inaugurat 
ed it. I refer to the Louisville Conven- 
tion, notable for the generous hospital- 
ity of our hosts, the large attendance, 
the enthusiasm of members, 
the presence for the first time in our 
history of the representatives of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and of the Insurance Commissioners" 
National Convention, attending as 
members of Conference Committees 
accredited to our Association from their 
respective bodies. 


case 


Sys- 


resolution 


development, 


our and 


Agency Qualification Laws 

For many years the National Associa 
tion has urged the enactment of agency 
qualification laws, believing that many 
of the evils of our business and the lack 
of appreciation of the insurance agent 
on the part of the public, as evidenced 
in part by hostile legislation, have been 
due to the selection of innumerable, ig 
norant and incompetent representatives 
who were unresponsive to the ideals 
which actuate those of us who regard 
our business as a profession. We agree 
with Commissioner Brown of Vermont 
who thinks that properly qualified ag- 
ents, by efficient underwriting; instead 
of taking anything and everything of- 
fered, will save the companies money. 

In approaching. this problem from the 
angle of eliminating undesirable side- 
liners by law, we were compelled to 
recognize the opposition to this theory 
which advances the indisputable right 
of every American to engage in one 
or many different businesses at the 
same time, provided his activities are 
legal. 

The Association does not 
seek selfish legislation, restrictive of 
fair and honorable competition, nor 
which limits the scope of ambitious in- 
dividual activity in business. In fact, 
we deplore the necessity of going to 
the legislature with any of our business 
troubles. So, for some time our policy 
has been to develop a uniform qualifica- 
tion law, alike for all states, acceptable 
tu the Insurance Commissioners and 
to the companies, endowing the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of each state with 
the power to issue or revoke licenses 


Nationa] 


(after company appointment) when ap- 
plicants can show, by proper examina- 
tion before duly constituted authority, 
that they have the elements of charac- 
ter and the knowledge of the policy- 
contract to give proper protection to 
the assured. In other words, making 
character and knowledge of the con- 
tract the prime essentials for licensing 
the insurance agent. 

We realize that this is a difficult 
task, owing to the conflicting laws and 
conditions in the various states and the 
personalities of the different Insurance 
Commissioners, some of whom, per- 
haps, are inclined to resent legis!ation 
of any kind which might increase the 
burdens of their office, although we 
are frank to admit that Commissioners 
ot this type are becoming fewer and 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
majority of them for their support o7 
the principles of our Association. 

In furtherance of this po’icy, then, we 
have had four conferences with the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Committee dur- 
ing the past year; the rough draft of a 
uniform qualification law has already 
been completed; and it was submitted 
at the Commissioners’ Convention at 
Los Angeles last month, Further con- 
ferences will be held in December and 
we are hopeful of achieving definite re- 
sults. In the meantime, it is suegested 





- 


FRED J. COX 


various Sta‘e Associations 
individual attempts at legis 
this character. 

Non-Agency Mutuals 

Recognizing the need of making the 
conference committee circle with the 
National Association comp'ete, and es- 
pecially desirous of meeting the casual- 
ty officials to discuss the question of 
non-agency mutual competition, as a 
result of advances made by us last 
February, a Conference Committee was 
appointed by the National Workmen's 
Compensation Service Bureau to the 
National Association, 

Many of our members have felt keen- 
ly the effects of mutual aggressions, 
particularly in the compensation branch 
of their business, and we have sought 


ihat the 
withhold 
lation of 


unceasingly to find some remedy for 
this condition. So difficult was the 
problem and so many the suggested 


so‘utions that it was felt advisable to 
make this subject one of the big feat- 
ures of the Mid-Year Meeting at Rich- 
mond. Accordingly, we invited the cas- 
ualty companies’ Conference Committee 
and other casualty executives to meet 


with us in joint-session at that meet- 
ing. This resulted in a frank discus 


sion of the problem by a splendid rep- 
resentative body of casualty officials 
participating in a give-and-take, ques- 
tion-and-answer debate which was 
unique and of benefit. At the conclu- 
sion of the Mid-Year meeting, the con- 
ferences were continued in committee 
and many have been held since. 


There is no question but that the 
companies, without concealment, have 
met us frankly and recognized our diffi- 
culties in meeting the competition of 
non-agency mutuals; but we must ad- 
mit that up to the present time, no 
plan has been offered on which any 
sufficient number of the committee can 
unite. 

Many of our members are convinced 
that there must be some radica! revi- 
sion with regard to the overhead 
charges included in the rate on the 
large compensation premiums. Wheth- 
er this revision will produce a new par- 
ticipating form of compensation insur- 
ance, or some other method of a slid- 
ing scale of overhead charges accord- 
ing to the size of the premium, is yet 
undetermined. That the agent does 
not receive sufficient profit and that 
the premiums are not high enough on 
the smaller risks, may perhaps be con- 
ceded; on the other hand, the solution 
of this difficult problem with regard to 
the larger risks will undoubtedly in- 
volve sacrifices on the agents’ part as 
well as the companies’. 

Your officers recognize the necessity 
of finding an answer to this prob'em, 
and the conferences with the casualty 
companies will continue. 

The Richmond meeting 
was by far the most successful Mid- 
Year meeting ever held. The attend- 
ance was more than four times that at 
any other previous between-conven- 
tion conferences. The interest of the 
members in the very important diseus- 
sions that were held was remarkable 

Casualty Expirations 

The ownership of casualty expirations 
is another principle which means a 
great deal to all of us. We have pressed 
this issue during the year and that our 


referred to 


point of view is becoming more and 
more accepted by the casualty com- 
panies, is evidenced ‘by the fact that 


since our last convention, a number of 
companies have come out on the side of 
the agents in this respect. 

It is difficult for some people to for- 
sake outworn ideas, and the attitude of 
one prominent casualty company this 
past winter has been remarkable be- 
cause it has been almost standing alone 
in its opposition to conceding any rights 
to the agent in respect of his clear title 
to that which he has produced. The 
historic, biblical, and epigrammatical 
correspondence between Mr. Wilkinson 
of North Carolina and Mr. Bland of 
the U. S. F. and G. has added consider- 
ably to the “gayety of nations” during 
an otherwise dull period, but we are in- 
clined to suspect that President Bland’s 
bark is worse than his bite and 
eventually he will be found on the side 
of justice. 

In this connection, one of the most 
notable events of the past year was the 
resolution passed at the Louisville Con- 
vention in which we agreed as among 
ourselves that we would respect this 
principle and not take the expirations 
of a competing brother agent when of- 
fered by his withdrawing company. If 
every agent lives up to this principle, 
the question of the ownership of ex- 
pirations will no longer be a live issue. 

This is applicable to every principle 
we enunciate. If we shall agree that 
we will not become a party to a vio- 
lation of any of these principles, then 
the enforcement of them lies equally 
in our hands as well as in those of the 
companies. Let us practice what we 
preach! 

The Brokers 

The broker vs. agent problem is like 
the war with Germany, death and the 
income tax still with us. Our Lost- 
Line Committee is working on a scheme 
whereby Nationa] Headquarters can be 
notified of all essential facts when a 
line disappears and with unsavory at- 
tendant circumstances, is gobbled by a 
big broker indicative of unfair conces- 
sions made by the company at the be- 
hest of the broker, subversive of cor- 
rect practices as to rules, rates and 
underwriting. With adequate facts in 
our possession we can make _ proper 
representations to the offending com- 
pany in these cases, but we must have 


something more tangible than hear- 
say on which to base our complaint. 
We have no fear of the honest com- 
petition of the big broker, because we 
can beat him if we are on the job when 
it comes to real service to the assured; 
but the National Association must 
guard against the power of his massed 
premiums, wielded as a club over the 
head of the morally weak, premium- 
greedy company, endeavoring to stack 
the cards against us. 
Ford Deals 


In contrast to this unfair method of 
doing business, it is refreshing to call 
to your minds the square attitude as- 
sumed by those companies who were 
considering going into the Ford motor 
insurance pool last winter at the invita- 
tion of a New York broker of national 
reputation. The deal, if consummated, 
would have had a tremendous influence 
on reducing agents’ incomes, restricting 
the field of agents’ activity and tend- 
ing to revolutionize the whole auto- 
mobile insurance business to its detri- 
ment. The companies and the broker 
desired to know our attitude toward 
the project. Conferences were held 
in which all participants honestly 
tried to do their best for their re- 
spective interests. After careful con- 
sideration your Officers opposed the 
scheme and it is reassuring to know 
that the companies did not go into the 
pool and that the whole plan fell 
through. 

Bank Insurance Agencies 

At the Richmond meeting we passed 
the following resolution after careful 
discussion—a resolution of very great 
importance, 

“Whereas, there seems to be a dis- 
position on the part of certain State 
banks to engage in the’ insurance 
business as agents, direct, or in the 
name of employes, officers, or sub- 
sidiary corporations owned = and/or 
controlled by the officers and/or stock- 
holders of such State banks. 


“Whereas, the business of banking 
and that of insurance are separate 
and distinct callings, each as impor- 


tant in its respective sphere, and in 
its service to the nation in the expand- 
ing and development of our industrial 
and commercial activities as the other. 

“Whereas, the entrance of the bank- 
ing interests into the insurance busi- 
ness, directly or indirectly, as com- 
petitors of the legitimate insurance ag 
ent, is in opposition to and a direct 
attack upon the American agency sys- 
tem, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, that the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, as- 
sembled at its Mid-Year Meeting, held 
in Richmond, Virginia, March 17-18, 
1920, deplores the fact that certain 
banking interests of this nation should 
so forget and abuse the time-honored 
principles and practices of banking as 
to engage or attempt to engage in the 
insurance business as competitors of 
the legitimate insurance agent; 

“Further Be It Resolved, that, in- 
asmuch as this condition exists in 
California, the National Association 
of Insurance Agents here assembled, 
pledges moral and financial support 
to any and all movements and efforts 
tending to prevent the banking inter- 
ests of that state and the nation from 
engaging in the insurance business as 
agents, thus preventing the destruction 
of the American agency system.” 


Shortly afterwards, Mr. Bassett, 
vice-president of the Firemen’s of 
Newark, made the unfortunate bank 


agency appointment in Louisville, with 
which you are all familiar, an appoint- 
ment which not only indicated a com- 
plete disregard of National Association 
opinion on this great issue, but which 
struck a sharp blow at the local board 
structure, an essential element of our 
organization. Had the Louisville Board 

the reputation of which as a credit 
to the insurance business in Kentucky 
is unimpeachable—been put out of busi- 
ness as a result of the activities of the 
Firemen’s and its associates, in this 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Agents, the Need for Hartford Policies 


Is Steadily Growing 


UMAN industry is constantly creating new wealth to insure— 
He hazards to insure against. The field for writing increased 

business grows richer. Prospects for “Hartford” agents were 
never better than right now. | 


The Two Hartfords offer these facilities for making sales: 
1—The needed policy. 
2—-( omplete protection. 
-Loss-paying ability. 
110 vears’ honorable history. 
A well known name. 
6-—-Vigorous advertising. 
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These forces coupled with yours should surely win in the competi- 
tion for business. Let us find out. 


Write for Agency particulars. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 





Hartford, Connecticut 
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Lott Calls Mutuals 
Economically Unsound 


ANSWERS ADVERSE CRITICISMS 





Tells Agents Mutualism and Socialism 
Tend Toward the Destruction of 
Institution of Insurance 





President Edson S. Lott of the United 
States Casualty followed up his recent 
attack on socialistic insurance with an 
address before the convention on mu- 
tualism and socialism, rep'ying effect- 
ively to those critics who disagreed 
with his statements that mutual liabil- 
ity companies, are inimical to the best 
interests of the public and insurance. 
In presenting his answers to the criti- 
cisms offered Mr. Lott spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Some weeks ago | wrote an article 
under the caption of “Socialistic Insur- 
ance,” claiming that mutual insurance 
is socialistic, which provoked much 
comment, some favorable and some un- 
favorable. How much, either way, I’m 
going to leave those of you who have 
read it to judge. 

The favorable inc'uded a statement 
by a member of a state legislature who 
said he had voted for state insurance 
but that the reading of my article con- 
verted him. 

The most drastic of the adverse criti- 
cisms were: 

First: A learned and well-meaning 
gentleman said: 

“Mr. Lott, your argument will not con- 
vince any one that mutual liability and 
compensation insurance is socialistic. 
You refer to the story which came out 
of Russia a few months ago to the effect 
that in that unhappy country the wom- 
en were to be ‘Nationalized’; but inas- 
much as that story has been exploded 
you are sure to be discredited for try- 
ing to make capital from an untruth.” 

Second: The chief executive of a non- 
agency mutual compensation insurance 
company, a good friend of mine, said: 

“Do you carry life insurance in a mu- 
tual company? Evidently you think 
that insurance which is sold through 
agents is all right, but a company 
which does not employ agents {Is all 
wrong.” 

Third: A college professor, whom I 
greatly admire, said: 

“Your argument is fallacious. Are 
not clubs, churches, schools and fam- 
ilies socialistic?” 

Answers Adverse Criticisms 

With your permission, I shall now 
try to answer these adverse criticisms. 

In “Funk & Wagnalls’ Dictionary of 
the English Language,” published in 1911 
(at page 381), defining the word “Com- 
munism,” is to be found the following: 

“A theory of government and social 
order according to which property is 
held as a common trust and the profits 
arising from all labor devoted to the 
generak good; in rare cases involving 
the abolition of the family, as formerly 
exemplified in the practice of the Wal- 
lingford and Oneida communities in the 
United States.” 

In trush everything in the Oneida 
Community was “in common’—thor- 
oughly mutualized. There was no limit. 

So what my critic characterizes as an 
“exp oded” untruth was actually prac- 
ticed in the very State of New York in 





which he was born and not far from 
his birthplace. 

The same authority gives a quotation 
from a speech, made as long ago as 
1882, by Joseph Cook, as follows: 

“Communism * * * means the 
wbolition of inheritance, the abolition 
of the family, the abolition of nationali- 
ties, the abolition of religion, the aboli- 
tion of property.” 

I was justified in making the state- 
ment criticised, because such state- 
ment was true, because it shows to 
what communism leads, and because the 
principles upon which mutual insurance 
is being promoted are the principles of 
communism. 

As to the question my mutual insur- 
ance friend put to me— “Do you carry 
life insurance in a mutua! company,” 





EDSON S. LOTT 


my answer is: Every company in which 
I have a policy was organized and es- 
tublished as a stock company, with ade- 
cuate capital, full rates, full reserves, 
and with a complete and expert service, 
working for profit. In every case I pro- 
cured my policy through an agent; and 
in no case was I induced to insure on 
the pretence that the insurance was 
being provided “at cost.” Some one or 
more of these companies may have 
since become mutualized to a degree; 
but each still maintains the “old line” 
practices, including an adequate agency 
service. The differences between this 
mutual old line, legal reserve life insur- 
ance and the modern mutual liability 
and compensation insurance are multi- 
tudinous and fundamental. It would 
take reams of paper to fully explain 
these differences; besides which they 
are really well known by all who are 
versed in insurance. Mutual, o'd line, 
legal reserve insurance depends upon 
the agent to extend its principles of 
providence to the greatest number of 
individuals, thereby giving the lie to 
the mutual propagandist who asserts 
that the insurance agent is an economic 
waste. The insurance agent is a public 
asset. It is he who has made American 
life insurance what it is. It is he who 
is thanked by many widows and more 
orphans. Any man who belittles the 
usefulness to the community at large 
of the American insurance agent acts 
from a lack of knowledge or from self- 
interest. 
Mutuals Villify the Agent 


Mutual liability and compensation in- 
surance companies villify, whereas mu- 
tual life insurance companies glorify 
the agent. If my mutual compensation 


insurance friend carries life insurance, 
it is a perfectly safe bet that he bought 
it through an agent, and that it is not 
on the assessment plan. 

Mutual liability and compensation in- 
surance companies may be likened to 


the once rampant but now ramshackle 
assessment life companies, but not to 
old line, legal reserve life companies. 


Mutual, old line, legal reserve life 
insurance is individualistic and not so- 
cialistic. It is thrift, providence, pre- 
paredness, capitalized by the individual. 
it is banked savings, plus interest, plus 
health averaged. And the average is of 
mathematical certainty; there is no 
speculation or guess-work about it. 

But in mutual insurance for the pro- 
tection of property and indusiry the 
socialistic principles of collectivism are 
being applied to business—and it is 
the business of the country that the 
Socialist is after. 

While the employment of agents is 
a sound economic practice, it is not 
because mutual life insurance operates 
through agents that alone makes it 
right, nor because mutual compensa- 
tion insurance operates without agents 
that alone makes it wrong. It is be- 
cause they are also operated on wholly 
different lines, under wholly different 
principles, and with wholly different 
ends. 

Concerning the question my college 
professor friend put to me—‘Are not 
clubs, churches, schools and families 
socialistic?” I answer as follows: 

First: I cannot see any resemblance 
between clubs and socialism. My idea 
is that a member pays his club an an- 
nual fee for the privilege of paying 
more for the things he buys at his club 
than he could buy them for outside his 
club, but with the additional and all- 
important privilege of enjoying the se- 
jective exclusiveness which is the foun- 
dation of all clubs and which is violent- 
ly antagonistic to the socialistic creed. 

Socialists are not found in clubs. 
They carry their c:ubs with them. And 
our “wild-cat” mutual insurance com- 
panies are placing clubs in their hands. 

Second: Are churches socialistic? 
Ot course they are in the sense that 
they stand for tue betterment of man- 
kind, which Socialists affect to believe 
is the mission of socialism. But I 
kuow of no church—disregarding some 
iugitive communities and organizations 

which professes the doctrines of pure 
socialism. And every prominent apos- 
tle of socialism I know of hates, or 
while living hated, the church—every 
church—as thoroughly as the devil is 
reputed to hate holy water. 

Schools Bulwark Against Socialism 

Third: As to our schools, I know it 
is said that the manner of their main- 
tenance has a somewhat socialistic as- 
pect, because everyone with property 
(whether childless or not and whether 
using the schools or not) is taxed for 
their support. But if that be socialism, 
then nearly all taxation for particular 
public purposes is socialism. In effect 
the American school system is a bul- 
wark against socialism, Its results re- 
veal the fallacy of socialism, It is ab- 
solutely and utterly impossible to jack- 
plane school children to a common 
level. In the schoo] their individual- 
ism holds natural sway. There per- 
sonal merit wins. Mutualism has no 
place in the schoolroom. Into the 
American free schools go the girls and 
boys of all our people; the native born 
and the foreign born; the naturalized 
und the non-naturalized; the rich, the 
poor and the pauper. All these girls 
and boys have equal opportunity to 
use the publicly provided educational 
machinery. Out of our free schpols 
have come those who have made Amer- 
ica great through individualism. In 
our schoo!s students fail or succeed in 
accordance with their own individual 
ability, industry, and capacity to take 
advantage of their opportunities. When 
they leave, there is awaiting them in 
individualistic America the same op- 
portunities for ability and industry 
which they found in the school. Our 
schools are not designed to and do not 
squeeze all individuality out of them 
and reduce them to the condition of 
equal pawns in a socialistic mass. 


Fourth: As to the family being so- 
cialistic, even a college professor opght 


to know that the family is the strong- 
est antidote against socialism—that it 
is the institution most abso utely an- 
tagonistic to socialism. Of course the 
family is highly “social,” being the 
very foundation of all civilized society; 
but to term it “socialistic” is nonsense 
intensified. It would be even less ab- 
surd to call Theodore Roosevelt a paci- 
fist or Cardinal Mercier a pro-German. 
Mutuals Economically Unsound 

In conélusion allow me for emphasis 
to amplify what I have already indi- 
cated, namely, that the practices of 
the mutual liability and compensation 
insurance associations in this country 
are highly speculative, economically 
unsound and politically destructive. 
The economics of sound insurance re- 
quire many things which such mutuals 
do not provide. Especially they re- 
quire the agent. He who would de- 
stroy the agent wou'd pull down the 
entire institution of insurance, With- 
out the agent of today and yesterday 
there would be no insurance tomorrow, 
which, in the last analysis, means that 
he United States would be an undevel- 
oped and an undesirable country in- 
stead of one of the greatest nations on 
earth. 

Insurance occupies a conspicuous 
place and an honored position in the 
homes and in the industrial, commer- 
cial and financfal institutions of this 
glorious country of ours. It is a neces- 
sary, vital and beneficent part of our 
national life. 

The American insurance agent has 
made it what it is. 

Long may he live and always may 
he prosper! 


Ou Praises Stand 
of Louisville Board 


(Continued from page 16) 


most regrettable affair, the power of 
the National Association in its fight for 
fair-play for the American agent would 
have been weakened. 

Louisville Board 


In the face of threatened litigation, 
involving possible serious punitive dam- 
ages, the members of the Louisville 
Board cleanly and honorably stood by 
each other and refused to change those 
rules under which their present adver- 
saries had long prospered until selfish 
interests impelled them to desire their 
abrogation. They raised the shield and 
buckler in defense of the American 
agency system. All honor to the loyal 
agents at Louisville! ’ 

We regret that the National Associa- 
tion finds itself at odds with any in- 
surance company. We believe in the 
adjustment of differences by co- 
operation, conciliation and _  confer- 
ence, and have conscientiously lived 
up to this conviction. We would be 
unworthy of our traditions if we did 
not defend our just principles in the 
face of open attack, whether from 
the Stockholders Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion of California, or the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of Newark. 

Dedicated to Service 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents—founded by men of sturdy 
character, strong convictions and clear 
vision—men to whose self-sacrifices we 
owe much, has only begun to come into 
its own. Its influence for good in the 
insurance business is only circum- 
scribed by its ability to make SERVICE 
its practice, and the inspiration of its 
every act. Nor does the tribute of ser- 
vice stop at the border line of insur- 
ance. It extends beyond and touches 
with its constructive hand every inter- 
est in our country. It stays with its 
steady arm the anarchic and socialistic 
influences making for disintegration and 
destruction. 
of Insurance Agents with all its power 
stands firmly behind the governmental 
structure raised by our forefathers, the 
constitutional principles they pro- 
claimed and the flag they gave to the 
air of heaven. 














The National Association ~ 
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“America’s Oldest 
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Insurance Company” 





Fire insurance house marks date back to 1680, and 
were introduced to indicate to Volunteer Fire Brigades 
buildings insured by the insurance office maintaining 
the fire brigade, but were discontinued after the old 
Volunteer Fire Companies were replaced by paid fire 
departments. 

THE EAGLE HOUSE PLATE OF THE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA was adopted in 
1796, and is now very rare. 


Framed copy of the above reproduction can be had by 
addressing the HOME OFFICE. 


Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Observations On 
Agents’ Problems 


SUSPICION PROMINENT IN ACTS 


C. M. Cartwright Hits High Spots in 
Des Moines Convention 
Address 


In his address on “A Newspaperman’s 
Observations,” C. M. Cartwright, man- 
aging editor “National Underwriter,” 
ran the gamut of the entire conven- 
tion program touching ‘Agents’ and 
Companies’ Relations,” “Need of Edu- 
cation in Selling Sidelines,” ‘“Desirabil- 
ity of Conferences,” “Bank Agencies,” 
“Ownership of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
pirations,” “Agency Qualification Laws” 
and “Mutual Competition.” He said in 
part: 

A newspaper man who is interested 
in trade newspaper work, in attempting 
to make suggestions to those who are 
actively engaged in the business does 
not come before them in the attitude ot 
one who has had actual experience him- 
self, The newspaper man would prob- 
ably fail if he were to undertake the 
development of an agency or the crea- 
tion of an insurance business. His 
special line is that of a reporter. He 
comes in contact with the best) men 
of the business. He studies their 
methods. He listens to what they have 
to say. He observes their activities 
He studies their mental operations. It 
is his function to gather together this 
very interesting and valuable material 
and distribute it to others in the busi- 
ness. He is an interested, but impar- 
tial onlooker viewing the great field of 
insurance from every standpoint. His 
observations may be interesting be- 
cause he is not an actual competitor. 
He eliminates the competitive angulari 
ties and the personalities injected into 
the business. 

It is my purpose merely to make in 
a very frank and friendly way a few 
observations from the standpoint of 
one who looks on the insurance busi- 
ness with the eye of an _ interested 
spectator. 

The one factor that is militating more 
effectively than any other in keeping 
agents and companies apart is sus- 
picion. We have not sufficient faith in 
one another. We do not know just how 
far we can trust each other. We still 
carry to an extent a chip on our shoul 
ders. We do not know how far the 
other side will go. We are doubtful 
whether the others can really have our 
interest at heart. We are afraid some 
advantage will be taken of us. We 
are not frank in everything we say and 
do, because we fear to expose our plans 
and ideas to the other side. Suspicion 
is the one ugly ogre that stalks across 
the field of insurance and divides the 
camp. Insurance itself is based on 
faith. It is, as we have often heard, 
the foundation of credit. 

We need more and more to,think in 
terms of the man on the other side 
and see his viewpoint. We are not con- 
siderate enough in our judgments, nor 
are we sufficiently lenient or generous 
in our attitude. Undoubtedly much 
progress has been made during the last 
two or three years in allaying suspicion 
and getting the two camps on common 
ground. The fact that a committee 
from the National Board was appointed 
last year and one this year to attend 
this convention in an official way cer- 
tainly indicates a growing breadth of 
view. Last year the president of the 
National Board honored you with his 
presence and made an address. This 
year you have had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to the present president of that 
organization. You are to be congratu- 
lated on this important development, 





You have had recent conference with 
the National Board officials and com- 
mittees. This certainly is a most favor- 
able development. A friendly  at- 
mosphere is being created. 1 believe 
that this is the most important move 
in the history of your organization. 
Once we can get the companies and ag 
ents on a common platform of confi- 
dence, trust and sincerity, then we have 
placed ourselves in a position to solve 
most of the vexing problems of the day 
and to eliminate friction and misunder- 
standing. Much bitter feeling has been 
aroused by agents and companies an 
tagonizing one another. Internecine 
warfare in a trade camp is always to be 
deplored. The fight is not circumscribed 
by the limits of the trade. Unfortu- 
nately it reaches out to the public. In- 
surance people need to stand as one 
united body today as never before. 


[ realize that the companies have 
not considered as they should the sell- 
ing side of the business. They have 
looked too much at the field of insur- 
ance from the office and the academic 
viewpoint. They have not touched el- 
bows with the actualities. They have 
not been on the firing line, studied the 
problems and peculiar conditions with 
which the agent has to contend. Under- 
writing has been too often conducted 
from the office desk and the map case. 

A few years ago when the two major 
organizations in this particular section 
of the country were considering uni- 
form forms for use and occupancy, tt 
was my privilege to sit in the councils 
of the various experts in Chicago who 
were studying this question with the 
idea of making recommendations to th 
special committee of company man- 
augers that had the matter in charge. 
Here were gathered about the table the 
best office brains that we have. There 
were the special hazard and improved 
risk men, the office underwriters who 
were passing on use and occupancy 
forms, the raters and factory associa- 
tion men, The discussion impressed 
me as being most brilliant and able. 

Here was a body of men that knew 
their business. Yet as | looked about 
the table I could not fail to see that the 
selling side of the business was not 
represented at all. Here were men 
dealing with a most important subject. 
So far as the office point of view was 
concerned, they had it from every 
angle. They had ignored, however, en- 
tirely the very important selling forces 
who were to take out the contracts and 
sell them to. property owners. It 
seemed to me that this was a fatal 
mistake. They should have had in con 
sultation with them, leading local 
agents to furnish the selling viewpoint. 

In dealing with these questions of 
forms, practices in the field and issues 
with which local agents have a direct 
relationship it would be far better it 
conferences could be held and the view- 
point of the field be secured, The pol 
icy to a large extent, it seems to me, 
has been for the companies to decide 
these questions themselves regardless 
of the effect that their conclusions may 
have on the buyers of insurance and 
then fight it out with the agents 
afterwards. 

It seems to me that on those que: 
tions where companies and agents 
are alike vitally interested, there should 
be amicable conferences and both the 
office and field points should be care- 
fully considered. This would undoubt- 
edly eliminate much of the friction that 
we have today. Local agents reflect 
the viewpoint of the purchasers of in- 
surance and know very accurately just 
how this proposition or that, this 
change or the other, will strike the in 
surance buying public. It is not only 
just there should be conferences with 
a proper committee of the National 
Board, but conferences should be held 
with committees from the sectional ad 
ministrative bodies such as the Eastern 
Union, Southeastern Underwriters’ As 
sociation, Western Union, Western In- 
surance Bureau, and the Pacific Board. 

The companies, 1 am well aware, 


rather fear these conferences on the 
ground that they will encounter the 
violent opposition of agents and will 
be able to arrive nowhere. Here again 


uspicion steps in. | realize that som 

times in the past, there have been ap 
pointed on these conference commit- 
tees, agents whose combative faculties 
were very pronounced. They were 


against the government in almost all 
respects. They were not able to see 
the side of the other fellow. I believ 
that on these conference committees 
agents of broad vision, of conservative 
view, of generous impulses, should be 
selected. It will be largely up to your 
organization to dispel suspicion. In all 


your movements and pronouncement: 
vou can follow a strictly logical course 
and one that is eminently fair Th 


will go a long way in gaining the confi 
dence of the companies 


I sometimes think that in the p. 
when you have found it necessary to 
take a stand you have been too sweep- 
ing in your position. I believe that y 
should feel your way a little more caré 
fully. The way to allay suspicion and 
gain confidence is to be absolutely sure 
of your position and be able to Jook at 
the side of the other man and then fol 
low the road that will lead you into 
the clear. 

For example, take the subject of 
bank agencies. I am in thorough ac 
cord with your desire to protect you 
members against the competition of 


banks in the large towns and cities a 
insurance agents. I think that you 
have sound arguments for the position 
you have taken. [ can see how the 


iliance of banks with insurance ag 
encies will mean the breaking down ot 
the business of those who are giving 
all or the major part of their time to 
insurance and who are making it their 
life work. [ think you are right in 
combatting the movement of the Bank 
of Italy in California. 

At the same time, I can see that a 


sweeping resolution condemning all 
bank agencies might be called illogical 
and unjust. In some of the states and 


particularly in the great avricultural 
regions of the northwest, bank agencies 
ure found by the hundreds. They are 
seen jin all the villages and small towns 
If companies were compelled to follow a 
resolution uprooting all bank agencies 
it would mean the disruption of their 
plants in these great and important 
states. I do not believe that you are 
justified in condemning bank agencies 
in these small burgs. 

After all we must look at the public 
side of the medium through which in 
surance is sold. In the large cities and 
the more important towns we need men 
who are giving all their time to insur 
ance, who are insurance experts and 
who can give expert service. In the 
smaller towns where insurance work 
must be combined with some other 
line, it seems to me that the banks are 
probably the most service giving and 
logical mediums for the establishment 
of agencies. If the insurance com- 
panies were compelled to seek other 
channels, I doubt whether they could 
find a class as reliable, dependable and 
service giving as bank agents. My 
opinion is that in such localities under 
present conditions, banks do form a 
proper medium for the establishment 
of agencies. 

Take one other question that is en 
grossing your attention, it being the 
ownership of casualty and surety ex- 
pirations. As a general rule I believe 
that in 99 per ‘cent of the cases you 
will find that the casualty companies 
will recognize the full right of the 
agent in the expirations. There are 
cases, however, where a grave question 
arises as to whether the agent has full 
ownership of the expirations. | im- 
agine that casualty companies hesitate 
regarding giving an absolute pledge 
because of the peculiar conditions that 
may surround some agencies. This is 
due to the fact that in many cases the 
local agents are not able to give the 
same service along casualty and surety 


lines that they do in fire and its allied 
Jines. They are not sufficiently ac- 
guainted with the casualty classes. 
They are known to depend too much 
on the home or general office. The 
special agent or expert comes around 
and assists in soliciting the business 
When he-leaves the work stops. Such 
service is required from the general 
office because the local agent is not 
ufficiently versed in these lines to give 
proper advice or take proper action. 


So long as the local agents are de- 
pendent on the general office and rely 
on the field men to. solicit their 
business and call for help that they 
themselves should be able to give, there 
will be a question as to who owns the 
business. My recommendation is that 
the local agents equip themselves with 
knowledge and facilities to secure and 
handle the casualty business them- 
elves and then the ownership of ex- 
pirations will not be in question. 1 
have mentioned these two issues before 
you as illustrations to show how the 
other side looks at these questions. It 
eems to me that in dealing with cas- 
ualty expirations for example, along 
with your resolution as to the owner- 
ship, there should go a very strong 
expression to the effect that the agents 
should fortéfy themselves by study of 
these classés so that they will not need 
to call on the general office for special 
help and service to so large an extent 
that they do now. 


Another subject that is engrossing 
your attention is agency qualification 
laws. I am in sympathy with the ef- 
fort on the part of the léaders of this 
organization to*’raise the standard ol 
efficiency of local agents. In almost all 
localities today we have ignorant and 
incompetent men who are unfit to sell 
insurance. Naturally their reputation 
is reflected through the selling forces 
aus a whole ! think that we should 
realize just how far we can go in estab- 
lishing agency qualifieation measures 
It is a serious matter when we start to 
restrict occupations and throw around 
them barriers to keep people out. The 
final word on this subject has been said 
by Arthur Hurrell, the distinguished 
attorney for The Prudential Insurance 
Company of Newark, who has made an 
exhaustive study of occupational re 
strictions and the application of such 
laws to insurance. Mr. Hurrell states 
that this question is coming up from 
time to time, and in order to ascertain 
just how far we can go he has made 
researches into the decisions of the 
courts to find out what the limitations 
ure. | am going to give you his views 
in a condensed way, because I fee] that 
they can be regarded as absolutely 
accurate from a legal and constitutional 
standpoint, 

They are as follows: 

lL. That the right of a citizen 
freely to follow any lawful occupation 
is guaranteed to him by the constitu- 
tion. 


9 


2. That this right may not be 
abridged or restricted by the state ex- 
cept under the police power. 

4. That the police power of the state 
is not above the constitution, but can 
only be exercised in accordance there 
with for the actual protection of the 
health, morals, safety or welfare of the 
community. 

4. That the exercise of the police 
power can only be sustained where the 
abridgement of the constitutional rights 
of the citizen is clearly shown to be 
for the protection of the health, etc., of 
the community in general. 

5. That where, in the exercise of the 
police power in regulation of a lawful 
occupation by license or otherwise, cer- 
tain qualifications are to be required 
to be met by the citizen preliminary 
to following the occupation, these 
qualifications must have reference to 
his competency and_ trustworthiness, 
and cannot be merely arbitrary re- 
quirements. 


6. That a state may lodge discre- 
tion in a public board or official to 
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determine the competency or trust- 
worthiness of a citizen who applies for 
a license to follow an occupation com- 
ing within the police power of the state, 
and in such cases the presumption is 
that the board or official will exercise 
that discretion honestly and not arbi- 
trarily or capriciously. 

7. That if such board or official acts 
arbitrarily, its or his action will be 
unconstitutional and subject to be 
reviewed and set aside by the courts. 

It will thus be seen that constitu- 
tional laws may be enacted requiring 
insurance agents to be licensed. Li- 


censes provided for must either be 
granted to every person who applies 


therefor, or standard of competency 
and trustworthiness must be set up in 
the statute to which all must measure 
and to which all must have the oppor- 
tunity of measuring, as a condition of 
securing the licenses. If the law does 
not set up those standards but leaves 
the granting of the license to the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner of insur- 
ance or other official he must set them 
up in administering the law and adhere 
to them in granting licenses thereunder 
on penalty of having his acts reviewed 
and overturned by the courts. 

From Mr. Hurrell’s conclusion we 
see that it is not possible from a legal 
standpoint to eliminate the = side-liner 
and part-time man. If he can show 
himself to be competent and trust- 
worthy, he is entitled under the consti- 
tution to be licensed. The legislature 
cannot exclude him. In enacting agency 
qualification laws, therefore, we are 
limited by certain very permanent 
boundaries. 

Another point in which you are inter 
ested is non-agency mutual competi- 
tion. This is a live’ subject in 
both fire and casualty insurance. There 
are three arguments around which the 


agent must center his argument. First, 
the stock companies have a guaranteed 
capital which stands back of the in- 
demnity. Secondly, there is a fixed 
premium that can be relied upon as the 
measure of the policyholders’ liability. 
He will not be called upon for any 
more. The third and most important 
point from your standpoint is the fact 
that the agency company has the big 


advantage in having a resident local 
agent at hand to give prompt and 
efficient service. This agent stands 


between the policyholder and the com- 
pany. He is the man who knuews all 
the conditions of the risk, he is inter- 
ested in it financially as he pets the 
commission from the preminm, he 
knows the assured, what he has accom 
plished, what he is trying to do, bis 
reputation and his ambitions. 

I have been jnterested during the last 
few weeks in going to some personal 
friends who carry mutual insurance to 
ascertain why they are particularly in- 
terested in that class of indemnity 
Naturally the price is a factor with 
many. So far as casualty insurance 
is concerned, and that includes, of 
course, workmen’s compensation, | find 


that business men realize that the 
agency companies are rendering the 


very best and most efficient service in 
the way of inspection, rating, medical 
and claim work. Some men who have 
mutual compensation insurance were 
not particularly interested in the every 
day service rendered by the companies, 
us they had their own inspectors, wel 
fare workers and first aid equipment. 
They were interested, however, in in 
demnifying themselves against a major 
calamity, but felt they were paying too 
much for insurance which based _ its 
value very largely 9n daily service. 
Now, however, that the stock com- 
panies have agreed t» write catastrophe 


or excess insurance, I believe that the 
desires of these men will be met and 
they will not be so favorably inclined to 
mutual insurance. 

When we come to the fire insurance 


field, I was interested in the view- 
point of some of the mutual policy- 
holders who told me that the mutual 
specialty companies have high grade 
inspectors who know their business 
from every standpoint. These men 
were dealing with one or two big 
activities and getting every possibie 
piece of information about them. These 


policyholders said that when these in- 
spectors or experts came to see them, 
their advice was worth while They 
said that they appreciated the fact that 
inspectors dealing with a large number 
of industrial enterprises and business 
activities could not become expert on 
any one. So much emphasis was laid 
on this feature that it only reenforced 
my own conclusions as to what course 
must be taken by the agency stock 
companies. We realize the fact that 
the automobile superintendent, the im 
proved risk man, the farm superin 
tendent, the use and occupancy man, 
and others in general offices, who are 
giving their attention to one line of 
activity, are able to render a highly 
specialized service to local agents and 


to policyholders. I have often heard 
local agents say that when these 
specialty men visit an agency, they 


always learn much from them 

It seems to me that our companie 
and particularly our rating bureaus 
must develop specialty inspectors and 
experts who will devote their time to ; 
few of the general lines of the business 
and give them all possible attention, so 
that when they call on a policyholder 
they will be able to impart practical 
nd valuable advice that is worth real 
money 


Furthermore, it seems to me that our 
daily report examiners, instead of being 
classified geographically and _ given 
charge of all the risks in a certain field, 
should be assigned all the risks of a 
certain kind in the jurisdiction of that 
office. For instance, one examiner 
should have charge of all the flour mills 
and elevators. Another should look 
after all the automobile factories. An 
other should have charge of the textile 
industries. If we have, therefore, the 
specialized inspection service and the 
specialized daily report examiner serv- 
ice at the genera] office, reinforced by 
actual and valuable residential local 
agency service, we will go a long way 
in solving the so-called non-agency 
mutual competition problem. 

The local agents have been very dili- 
gent during the days of increasing 
values in seeing to it that a man’s 
insurance kept apace. The agents have 
done a most valuable work in this con- 
nection. Doubtless now, the peak of 
increasing prices has been reached 
The tendency will be for values to 
decrease. The local agents of the coun- 
try, therefore, are called upon to render 
another distinct service to their policy- 
holders by seeing that they are not 
carrying more insurance than is neces- 
Sary They must be well insured, but 
not overloaded. Here comes an oppor- 
tunity, however, for the agent to save 
he premium. Suppose a man is carry- 
ing $15,000 of insurance and it is neces 
to reduce the insurance to $12,000. 
Cancel a policy pro-rata and extend the 
ierm by using up the return premium. 


sary 


Then again there is the opportunity 
for the local agent to save hig pre- 
mium income by selling the assured 
other lines of insurance, which are very 


valuable but which he may not possess 
In other words, while the local ag 
(Continued on page 24) 





Franklin 


Insurance 


NINETY YEARS OLD 


HALE AND HEARTY 
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Company 





OF PHILADELPHIA 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Why is the Franklin Growing so Fast? 


Ist. Local agents are appreciative of the way the Franklin does things, 
and express their approval in the form of increased business. “Service” 
might be another way of saying it. 
2nd. The Franklin’s destinies are guided by the same watchful eyes that 
| have witnessed the advance of THE HOME OF NEW YORK to its pres- 
ent position. 


The natural result of such careful guidance, supplemented by “agent 
acceptance” is bound to be greater and greater growth and prestige for 
the Franklin. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), 
Explosion, Hail, Marine Profits and Commissions, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm. 


““ You may delay, but Time will not.’’ Benjamin Franklin 
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Association in Need 
of Greater Income 


FUNDS FAIL TO COVER NEEDS 





Executive Committee Asks That Mem- 
bers Provide for Larger Budget; 
Praise for “Agency Bulletin” 





The annual report of the Executive 
Committee, submitted by Chairman 
James L. Case, reviewed the financial 
condition of the Association for the fis- 
cal year ending August 31. it is given 
herewith in part: 

“The Louisville Convention pledged 
the National Association to an enlarged 
program of work and the reports of the 
results accomplished during the year 
will show that your officers have most 
seriously endeavored to carry out the 
wishes of that gathering. The late 
months of 1919 were spent in formulat- 
ing and developing plans, to the end 
that the National organization might be 
of greater assistance to the State Asso- 
ciations, for it has always been recog- 
nized that the National body cannot 
successfully function unless its member- 
ship is composed of strong and efficient 
State organizations, and it is quite as 
true that State Associations are equally 
dependent for their success and effi- 
ciency upon a strong national body. 
Our ideals are quite identical and the 
very nature of our work makes us prac- 
tically inseparable. 

“The adoption of the new constitu- 
tion and by-laws by the mid-year meet- 
ing, in accordance with the vote passed 
at the Louisville Convention, provided 
us with a most satisfactory set of rules 


and laws and they have fully met the 
needs of the changed conditions under 
which we are now operating. 

“The actual expenses for the year end- 
ing August 31, 1920, were: Bulletin ac- 
count, $43,540; Association account, 
$38,530; total, $82,070. The actual re- 
ceipts for the same period were: ‘Bul- 
letin account, $33,560; Association ac- 
count, $45,352; total, $78,912. Therefore, 
as will appear, the treasurer’s report 
shows a deficit of $3,158.” 


The balance of Mr. Case’s report is 
devoted to an appreciation of the serv- 
ice rendered by the Association weekly, 
the “American Agency Bulletin,” and 
ends with the request for better finan- 
cial support for the Bulletin and for the 
National Association in order that the 
executive officers may be better able 
to carry out the work that the agents 
hope to see accomplished. 


180,000 Local 


Fire Insurance Agents 


(Continued from page 14) 


tant work. In some instances we have 
proven the fires have been set by per- 
sons, usually young persons, afflicted 
with pyromania. In such cases the vic- 
tims of this strange disease have been 
placed in private or public asylums or 
institutions where they have been 
watched and restrained and therefore 
prevented from the further practice of 
their strange perversion. 

Our committee has been instrumental 
in securing within the last two years 
the arrest and conviction of one hun- 
dred and seventy-six incendiaries and 
several cases are still pending. We 
have broken up, or at least reduced the 
activities of several bands of incen- 
diaries who have been in the habit of 
moving from place to place, from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific in the practice 
of their crimes. While of course much 
remains to be done—we have no hope 
of overcoming arson entirely, we be- 
lieve we have rendered and are render- 
ing a substantial service to the com- 
munity in doing what we can to reduce 
it to a minimum. 


We insurance men, officials and local 
agents alike are justly chargeable with 
a great public service. The Supreme 
Court of the United States hag said that 
“Fire insurance is affected by a public 
interest.” We do not do our whole 
duty when we collect from the many 
who do not have fires and distribute 
the amount among those who do have 
fires. This no doubt is a great work 
worthy of our constant endeavor, but 
it is a greater and nobler work to do 
what we can to reduce the country’s fire 
loss, now estimated at $300,000,000, and 
this enormous loss is largely prevent- 
able. Just think what a storm of 
righteous indignation there would be if 
at some one time and place there were 
to be a fire loss of $100,000,000 when by 
proper precaution the loss could be 
avoided. It is just as recklessly crim- 
inal to destroy this amount of property 
in 365 days in many places as it would 
be to destroy it in one day at one place. 


All forms of insurance service to the 
community must be rendered in great 
part by and through local agents— 


“It ain’t the individual 

Nor the Department as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team-work 

Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


Therefore. there must be the closest, 
most cordial relations between the local 
agents and the companies. 


I may say that I have heard some offi- 
cials complain that the local agents as 
a class are no longer as careful and 
mindful of the interests of their com- 
panies as they used to be; that they 
no longer inspect the premises and 
carefully consider the character of the 
assured before issuing a policy. Per- 


haps there may be some truth in this, 
possibly there may be reasons for it, 
perhaps it is merely the expression of 
the general feeling that the present 
days are not as good as the former 
days. And, I have frequently heard, 
not at all to my pleasure, but possibly 
to my good, insurance agents speak, to 
say the least, very slightingly of insur- 
ance companies, including those that 
they themselves represent. 


Such feelings ought not to exist. We 
are dependent on each other. We can- 
not meet our duties to one another and 
to the public without the closest and 
most constant co-operation. While 
there is no insurance company that can- 
not get on quite well without any one 
of its agents, no matter how important 
he may be, the companies cannot get 
on successfully without a well or- 
ganized, well maintained and loyal ag- 
ency force; and so, on the same prin- 
ciple, the insurance agent can get on 
quite well without any one company, no 
matter how large and influential that 
company may be, but we cannot get on 
without the companies as a whole. 


I have been young and now, while I 
hardly admit that I am old, I must say 
that I am somewhat older than I was 
forty years ago, and I have never seen 
an insurance company permanently suc- 
cessful that did not have a high appre- 
ciation of its local agents, and I have 
never seen a local agent permanently 
and notably successful, who did not 
have a high regard, and loyal feeling 
for the interests of his companies. 


Therefore, gentlemen, let us, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, having fully in mind our re 
spective but mutual interests and our 
respective but mutual duties to the 
public, continue in our good work of 
doing everything that we can jointly 
and severally to reduce the enormous 
fire waste, frequently accompanied by 
serious loss of life throughout our be- 
loved country. 




















The “City” and 


To Local Agents, the City 


the Local Agent 


of New York holds forth: 


Ist. An institution, young in years, but now highly equipped with the 
knowledge of the principles that govern successful relations with agents. 
2nd. A large number of classes of coverage 
fire insurance. 


3rd. All that goes with intimate alliance with The Home of New York 
and its thorough going organization and equipment. 








ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street 


New York 
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Local Boards: 
Their Work Defined 


LOUISVILLE TO THE FRONT 





Neal Bassett Reaping Gains in Premi- 
ums in Kentucky Metropolis As 
Result of Action Taken 





A. G. Chapman, prominent local ag- 
ent of Louisville, Ky. and chairman of 
the grievance committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, speak- 
ing of “The Need, the Value and the Re- 
sult of Local Boards” said after telling 
the delegates he was glad to be at the 
meeting and glad he was a member of 
the Louisville board in particular: 

In the first place, one would not 
sense the need, realize the value nor 
get the result if the members or the 
majority of the members did not have 
the proper spirit of co-operation. When 
the average agent joins an organiza- 
tion for the first time and pays his 
money, he is usually ready with his 
mental scales to measure the immediate 
financial results. In general, he is dis- 
appointed but it is to his credit that he 
sticks until he grows big enough and 
broad enough to see that in reality he 
gets big returns for the time and 
money invested. Then he knows he 
needs his local board to keep himself 
and his competitors from taking a nar- 
row and ultra-selfish view of this great 
business in which we are engaged. He 
appreciates the value of his Board be- 
cause it stabilizes his business, puts a 
real money value on his agency and 
when properly operated, dignifies the 
business, has a tendency to take it out 
of the peddling class, in which some 
banks and trust companies seem to 
think it belongs, and makes it a real 
profession he is proud to proclaim. As 
a result he is made to respect his own 
business more and the profession com- 
mands more respect from his custom- 
ers and the business world in general. 
There are many other results, chief of 
which is that he will have more ability 
and, I believe, more efficiency and in 
the last analysis, more profit. Aside 
from these and not the least of any of 
them is that it causes him really to 
enjoy—to like his work. 

To make a Board and make a good 
one requires us to do only three things, 
but these three are essential. Organize, 
Pay and Co-operate. The greatest of 
these is Co-operation. 

The danger in a_ successful local 
board or in any other organization of 
local agents, as I see it, is that when 
we begin to feel our strength, we are 
tempted to measure the financial] gain 
of today without proper regard for the 
results of tomorrow. In this, we must 
watch our step. The stronger we get 
the broader we must be. If a member 
violates a rule, he should pay the pen- 
alty but the organization should abso- 
lutely forget the offense when proper 
amends have been made. The treatment 
may be better than the offender de- 
serves but the organization owes it to 
itself to be as wise as a governor and 
yet as considerate as a brother. 

Bery particle of added strength, as 
our boards or organizations progress, 
must be measured by an equal amount 
of responsibility to the public and to 
the companies we represent. If we fail 
to let this responsibility keep pace with 
our strength, we are surely riding for 
a fall. We should not be tempted to 


legislate more profits to ourselves for 


today unless we know that such legisla- 
tion is both fair and practical and will 


stand the acid test of time. As we 
grow stronger and stronger in our Na- 
tional, State and local organization, we 
must not let this strength blur our 
vision to the extent that we are actu- 
ated only by pride and selfishness. 

Speaking of the Louisville Board, Mr. 
Chapman said: On February 15, 1854, 
the Charter was taken out and this 
good, old ship has weathered all storms 
to date. In the carefully recorded 
minutes (and there is most a ton of 
them as we have a_ stenographic 
record in most cases of the entire pro- 
ceedings) there are recorded many 
differences between members and a few 
lawsuits. Members have been fined and 
expelled but being good “sports” and 
respecting the organization because it 
was always fair—its faults were from 
the head and not the heart—the ex- 
pelled or fined member came back. 
And let me emphasize the fact that he 
was always received back. 


Picture the battlefront that 
Board faced: Mr. Neal Bassett, 


this 
vice- 





A. G. CHAPMAN 


president and manager of the Fire- 
man’s Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., with his known ability as a gen- 
eral; Messrs. Booker & Kinnaird with 
the largest city business on their books, 
expert insurance men and affiliated 
with the Fidelity & Columbia Trust 
Company, which I understand is the 
largest trust company south of the Ohio 
River; the Citizens-Union National 
Bank, the second largest bank in the 
State of Kentucky and the Fourth 
Street Bank, all making a multi-million 
dollar financial backing with wide con- 
nections and big influence in our com- 
munity and state. Many of our mem- 
bers owned stock in these banking in- 
stitutions, enjoyed their patronage and 
were using the credit they extended to 
pay balances within the 45-day limit. 
Then, too, when sizing up the strength 
of the other side, we saw fourteen of 
the biggest companies getting large pre- 
miums and with every prospect of get- 
ting more. We knew the good reputa- 
tion of these companies but you can 
understand that when we considered 
the possibility of a mis-step somewhere, 
confusion of the issue involved or some 
other misunderstanding, we did not 
know what the final result would be. 
There were some signs of nervousness 
in our ranks when pressure was put on 
—and there was pressure—and the pos- 
sibility of heavy damage suits began to 
loom up but on the 26th day of May 
after two full months of our very best 
effort to straighten out the tangled 
situation, the flag was raised and a dec- 
laration was made in the crowded room 
at the Board office. Our rules provide 
for a fine for the absence of any mem- 
ber from any meeting, but no fines were 
paid that day. Let me quote from the 
records: 
“We are squarely facing the issue 
today of whether or not the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, 


Co-operation And 
Unselfishness Needed 


FIGHTING MUTUAL COMPETITION 








Craig Belk, Houston, Texas, Introduces 
Timely and Far-Reaching Question 
to Convention 

Craig Belk, Houston, Texas, opened 
the discussion on Mutual and Recipro- 
cal Competition. He made a plea for 
co-operation and unselfishness among 
the agency fraternity. He said: 


It has been my privilege during the 
last six months to visit agencies from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and I have 
yet to find a single one when you asked 
how about “mutual and reciprocal com- 
petition” that did not square himself 
and recite a long story. Today we have 
agents with us from every section of 
the country. There are among those 
present many holding widely different 
views on this subject. There are some 
who feel that mutuals and reciprocals 
and inter-insurers are sort of political 
ulcers, while others do not feel like 
designating them as such but choose to 
consider them as moral nightmares; 
but when you come to consider them 
from the competitive point of view you 
lose sight of any names by which they 
may be designated and realize that you 
are up against a perpetual pestilence. 

Now in approaching the subject we 
can proceed along two lines only: first, 
as American citizens; second, as insur- 
ance agents. As citizens we are taught 

and most of us have learned the les- 
son well—that this form of insurance 
constitutes to a marked degree teach- 
ings of socialism, communism and so- 
vietism, and as right-minded men and 
American citizens for that reason, if 
no other, we should oppose it. As ag- 
ents: after long years of work, we reach 
the conclusion that mutuals and reci- 
procals are simply competition and that 
ways and means should be found to 


backed by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, is strong enough 
to defend its charter against al] en- 
emies whether they be from within 
our ranks or from the outside. The 
time for diplomatic negotiations is 
over. Weakness now means dis- 
loyalty.” 

The immediate result was unanimity. 
The nervous members said in sub- 
stance: “We are not at all sure that 
the Board can win but we are certain 
of our Association and we will share 
the burden and responsibility or the joy 
and benefit as the case may be.” Ina 
few days, the Special Agents passed a 
majority vote of confidence and backing 
and I cannot begin to tell you how much 
that little short resolution was appre- 
clated. Then in the course of a few 
days or weeks the companies one by 
one declared allegiance to the Board 
and thereby showed their respect and 
appreciation of the local agents’ or- 
ganization. 

Then came the very expensive and 
nerve-racking court proceedings. The 
several trials, as you know, were al] in 
our favor and the highest court of our 
State in the final decision said: 

“We do not think these By-Laws 
are open to any legal objection or 
operate as an unlawful restraint of 
trade. Bodies of men organize and 
associate together for the purpose of 
engaging in Or who are engaged in 
some legitimate and lawful enterprise 
may adopt and enforce such just, fair 
and reasonable rules.” 


meet what we righteously feel is com- 
petition of a low grade. 

The casualty executives at White 
Sulphur Springs a few days ago reached 
a definite understanding as to how to 
meet this competition. From investiga- 
tions made they have determined to 
their own satisfaction that the larger 
and more intelligent agent is not the 
one that is crying loudest and losing 
the most lines to the mutuals, but, as 
they see it, it is the local agent that 
does not thoroughly understand his con- 
tract when measured by the mutual pol- 
icy and, therefore, that agent is not 
thoroughly equipped to meet that form 
of competition—he does not understand 
the best arguments to use and the most 
salient facts to present. After the cas- 
ualty executives reached this conclu- 
sion they decided to put on, as it were, 
a campaign of education among the 
agents and to that end have created a 
bureau of information from which will 
come articles, pamphlets and books s0 
as to properly put before the agents of 
this country the necessary ammunition 
with which to fight a successful battle. 


The majority of us here to day have 
met before in convention. We have 
learned long since that this is the forum 
where we exchange our views and 
where we learn much of how to handle 
problems of every kind and character 
that arise in the business of insurance. 
I dare say that if we were the only ag- 
ents in the United States today the new 
bureau of publicity just spoken of would 
not have to be created for we watch 
carefully the papers, magazines and 
other periodicals for articles such as 
our good friend Mr. Edson 8. Lott and 
others write almost every week. We 
have learned how to use this informa- 
tion that comes to us and, of course, to 
keep abreast of the times we give the 
subject attention almost daily, but the 
situation changes with clock-like regu- 
larity. 


Since we met twelve months ago in 
Louisville much has been written, much 
has been said and much has been done 
that would tend to shed new light on 
this subject. Therefore, it behooves us 
to get together again and take advan- 
tage of the time that is given us today 
to exchange views, to strengthen our- 
selves, to learn of what the other fel- 
low is doing and thereby improve our 
fighting ability. It is eternal vigilance 
that counts, but we must remember that 


(Continued on page 24) 


As it stands, the Fireman's Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. has two non- 
Board agents in Louisville. One .s the 
trust company that we can never admit 
to membership in our Board, the other 
is Booker & Kinnaird that elect to re- 
main out and continue the representa- 
tion of the Fireman’s. The result is 
that Mr. Neal Bassett is getting per- 
haps five times as much business out of 
Louisville today as he did formerly and 
perhaps two or three times as much 
business out of Louisville as any of the 
companies above referred to that stood 
by the Board. Now, we, of the Board 
are at our rope’s end. If Mr. Bassett 
can project a similar situation in a num- 
ber of cities, he would not have to 
bother about local agents’ organiza- 
tions; he would get all of the business 
he could handle even with the re-insur- 
ance facilities that he seems to have re- 
cently developed and which we local ag- 
ents are much Interested in. Of course, 
neither your companies nor mine would 
re-insure the Fireman’s on Louisville 
business now but somebody is doing it. 


Speaking further of the Louisville 
situation, Mr. Chapman said: We in 
Louisville do not know whether Mr. 
Neal Bassett deliberately attempted to 
break the Louisville Board or not, we 
only know that what he did leads to 
that conclusion. However, he failed in 
that, though he is reaping gains in pre- 
miums as a result of that move and at 
the expense of the companies who were 
loyal to the Louisville Board and so to 
the National Association. 
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. Pf . Washington, D. C., addressed the con- ot the United States should be extend- to impress the insurance interests o! 
South America Offers vention on, “Our Great Pan-American ed to include actively the entire west- the United States with the possibilities 


Big Opportunities Opportunity.” Mr. Barrett was former- ern hemisphere from the Arctic to the 





pala ly Director General of the Pan-Amer Antarctic. United States insurance 

‘"IELD AS ‘ET INEXPLOITED a oe ae a i , 
. PIEr A YET UNEXPLOITEI! ican Union and United States Minister should become Pan-American insurance 
in Asia and South America. just as United States commerce, ship- 


John Barrett Urges American Compa- 


nies to Act Before Europeans and He said in part: ping, and financial investments have 


become Pan-American, 


Locals Step In “The Twenty-ffth Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Insur- Insurance Opportunities Big 
Predicting that American insurance ance Agents should mark the beginning When | was Director General of the 
companies, forging their way § jnto of a new era in insurance achievement. Pan-American Union, the official inter- 
South-American countries, will find It shou'd recognize the vast importance national] organization of the American 
there a fertile field laden with vast of what may be termed the ‘Pan-Amer- Republics devoted to the development 
opportunities. John Barrett, president ican opportunity. As a result of this of commerce, intercourse and _ friend- 
of the administrative council of the meeting the vision and field of action ship among the American nations and 


Pan-American College of Commerce, in of the insurance Companies and agents and peop’es, I was always endeavoring 


Millions of Insurance Messages go to Public 
Through Agents of Progressive Insurance Companies 


WEAPONS 
of MODERN | 
WARRA 


AMERICA 
FOR, 


pore 
| You Cant Escape 
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Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 21. Has any one not connected with the literary department of a progres- 
sive fire insurance company, or group of companies any conception of the amount of literature in vari- 
ous forms which goes out through the agents to the public, all of it of a constructive, helpful or 
educational nature ? 


rhe documents shown in the accompanying cut are from the literary department of the American 
Eagle, Continental and Fidelity-Phenix, and a little pamphlet telling about them is being distributed 
here at the annual convention of the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


; More than 1,500,000 messages have been sent out to the public by the agents of these three compa- 
nies during the past four years. And-no less than 13,500,000 calendars have been distributed in. the 
- > > P »s « . . . ¥ ° . . . . . 
same _— making 20,000,000 pieces of literature sent out by this combination of companies in the 
period. 


_ In this figure is included such pamphlets as the justly popular “Presidential Facts and History,” 
which is having a very wide circulation, and also “Business Conditions,” : 

. 
‘i Rand gcd is a concise analysis of the country’s condition, compiled monthly by the Financial and 
Statistica Department. It is mailed only to a very select list of bank officials, merchants and manu- 
facturers, business executives, and commercial and city organizations. 


aa aoe ot Be cumenetes’ representatives are at Des Moines, and from their convention headquar- 
Mithamies Pacts cal ane t-pain lo all of the agents and their friends, about 3,000 copies of 
: | y, with one of these circulars inside of each copy. In addition they have 
in their headquarters an advertising display and ample supplies of the principal pamphlets of the past 
year or two, such as, “America’s Future,” “Facets Plus.” “Bolshevism Revealed,” “British and fn ri- 
‘an Income and Excess Profits Taxes Compared,” “England’s Policy,” ete. a =" 





of the Pan-American opportunity, but 
I was somewhat haidicapped in my ef- 
forts by my official position, Now that 
Iam a private citizen after nearly twen 
ty-six years in the foreign service ot 
the country, and have undertaken a new 
work as counselor and adviser in in 
ternational activities, | am at jiberty to 
advise strongly the insurance com. 
panies and agents of the United States 
that they should thoroughly study the 
Pan-American field and leave no step 
neglected to take advantage of it. If 
they fail the European and local insur- 
ance conrpanies will gain such an ad- 
vantage that serious difficulties wil’ 
face your future efforts. 

I would earnestly advise that this 
National Association should make a 
thorough expert study of the whole 
situation with reference to future possi- 
bilities. There have been some investi 
gations and much excellent informa- 
tion is already in the possession of 
your organization or of the companies 
whom you represent. In the files 
moreover of the Pan-American Union 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce at Washington is a con 
siderable amount of valuable practical 
data which you can obtain by corres- 
pondence. For me to attempt to incor- 
porate this material in my address or 
to even summarize it would be unsatis- 
factory because you have not the pa- 
tience to hear me or the space in your 
reports or pub'ications to include it. 

The great purpose of my argument 
before you is to arouse your real in- 
terest in Latin-America in the same 
way that I have in the past awakened 
the manufacturing, the exporting, the 
importing, the shipping and _ financial 
interests of the United States. 

More Interest Needed 

Summarizing the general insurance 
situation throughout Latin America to- 
day it must be frankly stated that the 
United States has only a very smal 

(Continued on page 30) 


OBSERVATIONS ON 
AGENTS PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 21) 


ent is counseling a man wisely to re- 
duce his insurance, at the same time he 
should be alert enough to see that hi 
own income is not reduced, by inter- 
esting his customers inlines of indem- 
nity that they do not carry now, or 
that they do not carry in sufficient 
amount. The next two years will be a 
critical period in fire underwriting. 
The local agents must meet the situa- 
tion courageously and honestly. Much 
will depend upon them. They can ren- 
der a big service to their customers by 
readjusting their insurance according 
to the changed conditions. 


CO-OPERATION AND 
UNSELFISHNESS NEEDED 
(Continued from page 23) 


the other fellow is also vigilant and he 
is in numbers too. Therefore, we, as 
agents, who come in contact with our 
brother agent, should ever remember 
that it is our duty to give him the ben- 
efit of the best that we have in shop and 
to help him in every way so that the 
front line we present as a body of in- 
surance men throughout the country 
shall ever be intact. 

So today give us the best that you 
have in shop—let us see how you of 
the North, South, East and West meet 
this competition. From here let us re- 
turn to the community in which we live. 
Tell our brother agent at home what we 
have learned today and then as good 
citizens who believe that our govern- 
ment and our institutions are the best 
safeguards that a people ever had, pro- 
ceed to educate the insuring public as 
to the danger of tampering with this 
entering wedge of socialism. 
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a. 





Watch Your Step! 


lt is much easier to build an 


win 





agency right than to demobilize 




















and rebuild one constructed 





along faulty lines. 


Don’t get caught on the firing 
line with no ammunition when 


hostilities open up. 





Pead your) ammun.tion train The GLENS FALLS took its 
th GLENS FALLS SERVICE 


giectiles and face the future 


place in the ranks in 1849 and 
has never beat a retreat. 


‘th assurance. 


The GLENS FALLS—an American Company owned wholly by Ameri- 
cans—always standing squarely behind the American Agent and the 


\merican Agency System. 


There are Many Insurance Companies 


But ONLY ONE 


Deu- 


Insurance Company Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Established in 1849 





Writing all Leading Lines of Fire, Marine and Automobile 

E. W. WEST , 

President 
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“Bank Agencies” 
“Insurance Parasites” 


BLAME PLACED ON COMPANIES 


Strong Agency Qualification Law Put 
Through By Agents and Commis- 
sioners, Suggested Remedy 

In closing the discussion on the ques- 
tion of “Bank Agencies” James T. Cat- 
lin, Jr., Danville, Va., said: 

To me has been assigned an almost 
impossible task, that of closing the dis- 
cussion on “Bank Agencies,” for as 
long as these agencies exist, just so 
long will there be discussions, and 
justly so. When I say “Bank Agen- 
cies,” I am not referring to the small 
country banks, nor those agencies in 
towns where the volume of business 
does not justify a man in giving his 
entire time to the business. In Virginia 
there is a city of about 30,000 popula- 
tion in which there are twelve agents 
members of our State and National As- 
sociations. There are also four banks 
and trust companies, al) in the insur- 
ance business, These are the kind of 
agencies that are raiding the business 
of the old time bona fide agents, not 
to mention powerful institutions like 
the Bank of Italy. 

The author of “Buck’s Frogs” is here 
with an extra supply of “TNT”, we will 
need every bit of it. “Mah Friend” 
Craig Belk, from Houston, will wave 
the red flag of “Mutual and Reciprocal 
Competition” before you, and I would 
not belittle the seriousness of the 
competition created by these “Insur- 
ance Bolshevists,” but to my mind the 
“American Agency System” faces to- 
day one of its most serious problems 
in this question of “Bank Agencies.” 

To a prospect or a policyholder Mu- 
tual Insurance is purely a matter of 
“Dol'ars and Cents,” and sometimes by 
an intelligent presentation of the sub- 
ject, we can convince them of the 
superiority of stock insurance over 
Mutual. In this manner lines have 
been retained, and lost ones recovered, 
but how many of us have ever recov- 
ered risks that were lost to bank agen- 
cies? No insurance agent worthy of 
his profession has any kick coming 
when he loses a line by clean competi- 
tion, whether it be to a bank agency or 
not, yet, it isn’t human nature for us 
to sit idly by and see our desirable 
risks captured by bank agencies who 
write exactly the same contract, at the 
same rates, and possibly in the same 
company. 

In the insurance laws of how many 

states do we find a paragraph some- 
thing like this:— “No insurance cor- 
poration nor agent thereof shall pay, 
or allow or offer to pay, or allow as 
an inducement to any person to insure 
any rebate or premium or any special 
favor or advantage whatever in the 
divide. s to accrue thereon, or offer 
any Inducement whatever not specified 
in the policy.” And yet how many 
bank agencies secure any appreciable 
amount of business without violating 
these very same laws? 
* There are some who will readily say 
that we are raising this question pure- 
ly on personal grounds, and that we 
should be good losers. I maintain that 
the bona fide insurance agent is a good 
loser when the game is on the level, 
but when the cards are stacked against 
him patience ceases to be a virtue. 

Does any one question the motives 
of our esteemed Insurance Commis- 
sioners, some of whom at least are op- 
posed to banks and their officials as 
insurance agents? There is probably 
not an agent here who did not read 


the proceedings of the recent Commis- 
sioners Convention in Los Ange’es, 
however, I trust you will pardon me 
for quoting one paragraph from the an- 
nual report of the President, Hon. Jos. 
G. Brown, Commissioner of Vermont, 
which I think is particularly appro- 
priate, He said: 

“Personally, I am opposed to the 
practice of appointing banks or offi- 
cials of banks as agents of fire in- 
surance companies, as I believe such 
a practice leads to the placing of 
business by the public through such 
banks as a condition upon which the 
making of certain loans depends. 
This will ultimately work a real hard- 
ship upon the public as it may pre- 
vent proper credit for improvements 
adopted in individua' instances where 
the hazard might be lessened and 
the insurance rate reduced as a re- 
sult of recommendations made by a 
bona fide aggressive agent.” 

To my mind, the principal duties of 
the Insurance Commissioners are to 
safeguard the interests of the insur- 
ing public, therefore, when they are op- 
posed to bank agencies there is some 
mighty good reason, and it isn’t a per- 
sonal one either. Let us as agents con- 
duct our business at all times in such 
a manner as to merit the confidence, 
support, and approval of our commis- 
sioners. 

In a small Virginia town with a popu- 
lation of about 7,500 there are six agen- 
cies, two of whom represent over twen- 
ty companies and have a premium in- 
come of considerably over $100,000 a 
year apiece. Just a short time ago a 
bank and trust company took over one 
of the smaller agencies and immediate- 
ly one of the largest and most promi- 
nent companies in the country that 
had been represented in one of the 
larger agencies for twenty-five years, 
transferred their agency to the 
bank and trust company. So far as 
I have been able to learn no reason 
was given by the special agent who 
made the transfer other than he be- 
lieved it to be to the interest of his 
company. The o'd agent felt very close 
to and had a lot of personal pride in 
his company that he had represented 
faithfully for so long a time, and be- 
lieved that he was entitled to some 
reason for the transfer, however, he 
received very little satisfaction. 

Not many of us can adopt the same 
radical methods to meet this kind of 
competition that one of our members 
did some time ago in another small 
town in Virginia. He is one of those 
real agents who walks into a man’s 
place of business, tells him his base- 
ment is a veritable fire trap, and if 
he doesn’t clean it up in twenty-four 
hours he wi'l cancel his insurance, The 
town had one bank and three insur- 
ance agents. Our agent went into the 
bank one day to make a deposit and 
s.w on the cashier’s desk several pads 
of blank policies and some insurance 
supplies, and said:— “It looks like I'm 
going to have another competitor.” 
The cashier replied that they had de- 
cided to go into the insurance business 
in a small way to handle the business 
of their officers, directors and cus- 
tomers. He was asked if he expected 
to demand the insurance of those who 
borrowed from the bank, to which he 
gave rather an evasive reply. 

It so happened that the agent and 
his partner owned a good brick build- 
ing across the street, and after talking 
the matter over with several of their 
friends they decided to open a bank of 
their own. To make a long story short, 
the new bank has almost as much busi- 
ness as its competitor, and the agent 
has been able to more than hold his 
own. This agent told me that ever 
since the organization of his bank not 
a single loan had been made condi- 
tioned upon the insurance, nor had the 
bank ever offered any inducement to 
secure any insurance. It all goes to 
show that heroic treatment is required 
sometimes. 

Do you believe bank agencies actual- 
ly create any appreciable amount of 
business? Do you believe they even 


attempt to develop the socalled “side- 
lines”? I do not. Is it not a fact that 
these agencies confine their activities 
almost exclusively to the fire and cas- 
ualty lines that are easy to procure? 
As they practically exist on business 
created and developed by other agents 
may they not very apt'y be termed 
“Insurance Parasites”? 

The real insurance agent is interest- 
ed in fire prevention, tells his customer 
what to do in order that his rate may 
be reduced, suggests proper forms to 
give the desired coverage, brings to his 
attention the desirability of Use and 
Occupancy, Rent, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion Insurance, and the various oth- 
er side-lines inspects his premises, as- 
sists him in event of loss, and in fact 
is his insurance counsejor. Can this 
be said of the bank agent? From a 
public standpoint which is the better 
agent? 

It is a known fact that the bona fide, 
aggressive, experienced, service-giving, 
competent agent is losing business 
every day to the inexperienced bank 
agent. The question naturally arises 
whv, and who is to blame. The answer 
is simple but the remedy difficult. “Un- 
fair Competition” is responsible for the 
loss. and our companies are to blame. 
In their eagerness for a large premium 
income thev have forgotten the ‘oval 
agent who hos represented them faith- 
fully, it may be for a good many years, 
and have transferred their representa- 
tion to a bank. 

What was at the bottom of the entire 
Louisville situation by which the oldest 
Local Board in the country was brought 
into court, and which for a time threat 
ened the very existence of everv l.wal 
hoard in our entire organization? A 
dissatisfied company and a trust com 
pranv avency. 

Un'ess the appointment of these bank 
end trust company agencies is discon- 
tinued the very existence of the entire 
American Agency System will be 
threatened. Place all the insurance 
among bank agencies exclusively, and 
one of the three most important busi- 
ness interests in the world today ceas- 
es to be as prominent a factor in our 
progressive commercial life as it for- 
mer'y was. Exclude the aggressive 
bona fide agent and you stagnate the 
insurance business. 

A good strong uniform Agency Quali- 
fication Law passed in every State 
would materially assist in the gsatis- 
factory settlement of this matter; how- 
ever, if such a law is passed. I betieve 
it will have to be put over by the In- 
surance Commissioners and the agents. 
A little personal experience during the 
recent session of our Legislature at 
which a bill of this kind was intro- 
duced by the Virginia Association and 
defeated, leads me to believe that we 
cannot expect assistance from our com- 
panies. 

The business of insurance should be 
conducted on a higher and better plane, 
end the companies as we'l as th ag- 
ents well know the necessary reforms, 
but after all is said and done they are 
the ones to settle this question of bank 
agencies. They created them and can 
settle them if they will. 

Let us as agents improve our service 
to the public, increase our knowledge 
of the business, have more faith in our 
brother agents, become more useful to 
the community. co-operate with the in- 
surance commissioners, and we will 
make ovr companies more valuable ag- 
ents. Endeavor to persuade them of 
the justice of our contention conccrn- 
ing these “Insurance Parasites”. Let's 
confer, co-operate, and use every hon- 
orable means at our disposal to settle 
this perplexing question. If we fail, 
then let’s lav our cards on the table 
and fight. We have nothing to concea' 
from them, the insurance commis- 
sioners, nor the public, and this matter 
CAN be settled. If we've got rabbit 
blood in our veins let's get out of the 
insurance business. 

If the fundamental principles of the 
“American Agency System” and those 
high ideals for which this organization 
stands are right, then let’s “Carry On”, 
for PRINCIPLES never die. 


Warns Against Banks 
as Insurance Agents 


CALIFORNIAN GIVES HIS VIEWS 


Matt T. Mancha Relates Experiences of 
Agency Forces in His State With 
Certain Banks 

Matt T. Mancha, president of the 
California Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents, described the possib'e results 
that may arise shouJd banks be per- 
mitted to handle insurance agencies. 
The entrance of banks into the agency 
field will mean the gradual! elimination 
of the local agent, he said, and the 
present is the time to take preventive 
measures. In expressing his views on 
the subject of bank agencies he said: 

Bank Insurance Agencies, assigned 
to me and to others for discussion has 
been announced by the American Ag- 
ency Bulletin to be one of the features 
of the Convention; however, the princi- 
pal feature is to be the address of that 
champion of stock insurance, the friend 
of the legitimate agent. Edson S. Lott— 
Mutualism and Socialism. 

The question of banks entering the 
insurance business as the competitor 
of the agent is in its infancy, that of 
stock insurance versus mutual is of 
some years standing, having just with- 
in the past few years reached such 
proportions as to demand, to force both 
the companies and the agents to the 
realization of a condition of some seri- 
ousness. To cause the recognition of 
this condition with a decided degree of 
apprehension, not because of a loss of 
income either to the agent or the com- 
pany, a8 both company and agent have 
shown gains, but because of the under- 
lying principle of mutual insurance—So- 
cialism. 

Now, the thought strikes me quite 
forcibly, had the insurance fraternity 
given mutual insurance, when in its in- 
ception, the same thought, the same 
degree of apprehension now being giv- 
en by the agents to the threatened in- 
roads of banks into the agency field, 
there would be little cause for alarm 
in the mutual problem today. There 
would be no need of that question ab- 
sorbing the indomitable energy and 
splendid capabilities of such men as 
Edson §S. Lott, Craig Belk, A. G. Strong, 
your Conference Committee and others 
at this convention, as well as on the 
outside. Such energy and_ ability 


should be devoted to the offensive of 
our business and not the defensive. 


The avoidance of a repetition of such 
a state of affairs, insofar as bank agen- 
cies and legitimate insurance agencies 
are concerned, and in our desire to con- 
serve the American agency system, is 
why we view with alarm what appears 
to be, on the part of certain interests, 
a fixed determination to combine the 
banking and insurance business, or 
more particularly at this time, the 
banking and the agency end of the in- 
surance business. Should such a de- 
sire become a fact, might it not in 
years to come mean the control of the 
insurance business by the banking in- 
terests? 
Banks and Companies Not Combined 


No doubt exists in the mind of the 
American agent as to the lack of or- 
ganized purpose on the part of banks 
and insurance companies to combine, 
in fact, both readily perceive that such 
a combination would not be to the ad- 
vantage of either of the high contract- 
ing parties or to the public, that a com- 
bination of two such powerful interests 
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would at once bring condemnation and 
be detrimental to both. 

What we, as agents, are concerned in, 
at this time, is what seems to be the 
fixed determination of the individual 
bank or its subsidiary corporation to 
force its entry into the agency busi- 
ness, and the following of other banks 
as a matter of self-preservation; and 
what appears to be the eagerness of 
the individual company to lend every 
possible assistance in forcing this en- 
tering wedge. 

In June, about the time of the annual 
convention of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents, an initiative peti- 
tion destroying the functioning of the 
Pacific Board, the San Francisco Brok- 
ers’ Exchange, the local boards, the 
State Association*as organizations of 
good in the proper conduct of the in- 
surance business, appeared upon the 
streets. 

There was no doubt as to the spon- 
sors of this vicious measure, neither 
was there a question as to the spirit 
of spite, malice and vengeance prompt- 
ing its birth, but of this the public did 
not know. This initiative seemed to be 
the direct appeal of Lenine and Trotzky 
to destroy the one organization and its 
kindred bodies on the Coast, which for 
years have operated for the welfare of 
the insurance business and of the pub- 
lic. The father of the initiative, ac- 
cording to press reports, denied paren- 
tal relation, but proclaimed sympathy 
for it. 

When the necessary number of signa- 
tures to place the measure on the bal- 
lot were obtained, father announced his 
relationship. With but a few days in 
which to educate the pubic as to the 
viciousness of the measure, the spirit 
prompting its being placed on the bal- 
lot, and as to what the public would 
finally receive were a law such as this 
enacted, a compromise was struck with 
this banking institution, and the initia- 
tive petition containing over 60,000 
signatures was scrapped. 

Connivance of California Bank 

Just prior to the Santa Barbara Con- 
vention, the subsidiary corporation of 
this bank sent a letter broadcast to the 
agents of the United States. I wish to 
quote: 

“The Stockholders’ Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion as general agents for the Nevada 
Fire and Knickerbocker Fire Insurance 
Companies, both members in good 
standing of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, conducts its in- 
surance department in strict accord- 
ance with Board rules and the ethics 
of the insurance business. It believes 
in and respects the overhead writing 
rule and other fundamentals laid down 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents.” 

Gentlemen, at the very time this Jet- 
ter was sent to you, this self same sub- 
sidiary corporation, which in the letter 
pledged its support to the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, of which it 
is a member, to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and to the 
California Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents, as it could not respect the “funda- 
mentals laid down” by the National As- 
sociation without recognizing the State 
Association, as they are one and the 
Same, at this very time, gentlemen, 
this so-called subsidiary corporation 
was conspiring to destroy the Pacific 
Board of which it was and is a mem- 
ber, the National and State Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents to which it 
professed its loyalty and approval and 
the San Francisco Brokers’ Exchange 
whose business it was soliciting. This 
advocate of Board principles and the 
fundamentals of the National Associa- 
tion was willing and anxious to destroy 
the entire fabric of insurance on the 
Pacific Coast, in order to satisfy its 
own selfish purpose, rentlemen, can 
you imagine an institution such as this 
engaged in the insurance business as 
your legitimate competitor? This let- 
ter is captioned in an insurance jour- 
nal—“Promise Agents Fair Play.” 

In recalling the part taken by the 
bank or its subsidiary corporation in 


the California scenario, I wish to ask 
the companies, “Is that part in the in- 
terest of you, of the public, or of your 
agent? Is the direct attack made upon 
you, upon insurance and its proper con- 
duct as an American institution not of 
some concern to you? Do you feel se- 
cure in having for your representative 
an agent who has demonstrated his 
faculty of smashing al! ethics of the 
business, if the smashing is necessary 
in satisfying his sense of seifishness, 
pride, peeve and vengeance?” 

The insurance business is too big, 
too great to be subsidiary or secondary 
to any endeavor. Right here, I wish 
to admonish the agents of this country, 
to wake up and recognize the magni- 
tude of the part they play in the com- 
mercial and civic life of their commu- 
nity. 

Mr. F. C. Moore in “Fire Insurance 
and How to Build” says: “Fire Insur- 
ance is closely and inseparably inter- 
woven with every scheme of profit and 
trade, a strong continuous warp-thread 
which lends security to the fabric, and 
without which it is doubtful if the 
temerity of the capitalist would meet 
the necessities of the poorer popu'‘ation 
for employment.” 

Who Gives Best Security—Bank or 
Agent? 

Who is the better prepared to furnish 
this security which “is so closely and 
inseparably interwoven with every 
scheme of profit and trade”? A bank 
employe or the agent who makes insur- 
ance his profession and life’s work, as 
does the legitimate banker make of 
this business, that of banking and 
banking only. 

We all know that banks as agents 
are not and will not be producers of 
insurance, they simply take from the 
legitimate agent that which he has pro- 
duced and which the bank through its 
credit or loan department may be in 
position to control. 

The Stockholders’ Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion in the placing of its company, the 
Nevada Fire, in Los Ange es offered 
as an inducement the delivery of $10,000 
in premiums to the prospective agent, 
who in return was supposed to give an 
additional $10,000 to the company, mak- 
ing a total yearly income of $20,000. 
There is little question as to the source 
from which the general agency expected 
to deliver its part of the agreement, 
that of $10,000 in premiums per year. 
It was from the bank owning the gen- 
eral agency. The bank in turn taking it 
from the agents of Los Angeles who 
were the original producers of the busi- 
ness which made its way into the bank 


through legitimate banking  transac- 
tions. 
Shortly before leaving for Des 


Moines, an agent reported the loss of 
a large line to this bank, which had 
made a commercial loan to the assured, 
obviously making the placing of the in- 
surance with the bank a part of the 
agreement. This in spite of the fact 
that this agent had held the line for 
some time and the desire of the assured 
to renew with him. Yet, the insurance 
management of the Stockholders’ Aux- 
iliary Corporation makes the _ state- 
ment, that the bank is not in the in- 
surance business, 

Agents Continually Losing Lines 

Not a day passes that some agent 
does not lose business to bank agencies 
owing to the taking of an unfair ad- 
vantage held by such agencies. The 
late John Jay Knox states in one of 
his works on banking—‘“that banking, 
while a powerful instrument of produc- 
tion, manufacturing and trade, when 
properly used, was liable to great 
abuses, and that, to insure safety to 
the public it must be more securely 
bound down by law than ordinary occu- 
pations and professions. For this rea- 
son the State very early stepped in 
with restrictions and special penalties.” 

Recognizing this fact, the Federal 
Government has restricted the activi- 
ties of National Banks to that of bank- 
ing only. 

Should not State Banks be safeguard- 


Wilkinson Brings Up 
Expirations Question 


SAYS THEY BELONG TO AGENT 


Discusses Controversy With J. R. 
Bland, and Asks That Association 
Support the Local Agents 
W. D. Wilkinson, of Charlotte, N. C., 
addressed the agents on the subject of 
the ownership of casualty expirations. 
He took the stand that the business 
be'ongs to the local agent who pro- 
duces it, and gave the details of his 
controversy with President J. R. Bland 
of the U. 8S. F. & G. regarding the ex- 
pirations on his own Mr. 
Wilkinson's address is given as fol 

lows: 


business. 


The subject of ownership of casualty 
and surety expirations, 
been asked to 


upon which i 


have speak, is to me 


ed with like limitations as to their ac- 
tivities? 

An insurance agent is a dealer in in- 
surance, in a security which to a great 
extent guarantees the transactions of 
the banker against a possible loss. 

Both powerful and influential in their 
respective callings, and in the develop- 
ment and progress of the commercial 
and economic life of the nation. 

Both, in 
ments of 


order to meet the require- 
“production, manufacturing 
and trade,” demand ski.| and expert- 
ness which can be acquired only by 
years of thought, study and experience. 

Does it seem within the bounds of 
practical reasoning, that a combina 
tion of two such forces, so distinct and 
separate, yet so closely interwoven, in 
their respective spheres, would lend to 
a better fulfilment of the duties of 
each, or would the one in but a short 
space of time become subservient to 
the other, and instead of being one of 
the three great enterprises of the 
world become a mere department of 
the other? 

I wish,to have you analyze and think 
deeply of the part taken by certain in- 
terests in Louisville and of the part 
taken by certain interests in Califor- 
nia—that of attempting the dissolution 
of the Louisville Board and that of de- 
stroying the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific, The San Francisco 
Brokers’ Exchange, al] the loca] boards 
of California and The California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and for 
what purpose—to gratify their own per- 
sonal interests. 

A Union Would Eliminate Agents 

The following questions, I 
ask and have your answers in 
course of the discussion 

Ist. Should insurance be 
or secondary to banking? 

2nd. Should the writing of an insur- 
ance policy be made a condition to the 
granting of a loan? 

3rd. Should the granting of a loan be 
conditioned upon the placing of the in- 
surance? 

4th. Will banking institutions, mak- 
ing insurance a side line give proper 
insurance service to the public? 

5th. Shou'd insurance be a side line 
to any business? 

6th. Is not the public better served 
by competition between legitimate ag- 
ents, thoroughly trained and conversant 
with insurance? 

7th. Is not the insurance company 
better served by such competition? 

8th. Would not the combination of 
banking and insurance finally lead to 
the elimination of the American agent, 
the real producer of insurance, the de- 
struction of the American agency sys- 
tem? Do you want it? 

An ounce of prevention 
pound of cure. 


wish to 
the 


subsidiary 


is worth a 


one of the most important matters con- 


nected with the insurance business, 
and, on account of the principle and 
the financial interest involved, I feel 


that this should have a very prominent 
place in this association, 

Let us look at this proposition from 
a financial standpoint, and I feel sure 
you Will agree with me, each and every 
that 
upon 


one of you, you place a certain 


valuation your insurance busi- 
ness, which, in my opinion you have a 
perfect right to do, but let us see upon 
what this valuation is 


not true that 


placed, Is it 
the valuation of your ag- 
ency is placed upon your expirations, 
commissions 
which 
premiums re- 


or the amount of annual 


received through your agency 


is based on the annual 


ceived from the expirations on your 
books? This being true, you have a 
perfect right to list your insurance 


business in your financial statement 


and place upon it a cash value, on ac- 
count of the fact that you can sell that 
business almost any day for a cash 
Which is 


on your expirations, 


consideration always based 
Now, let us look at this same propo. 
in another way. If the 
und surety 


sition casualty 
take the 


which 


companies should 
that 
place on their books be ongs to them, 
and that they have the right to solicit 
your renewals, either direct or 


position this business you 


through 


some other agent, and by taking ad- 
vantage of your contidence and such 
information as they may have (which 


was furnished them by you at your ex- 


pense) and using this information for 


their own personal benefit, or for the 
benefit of themselves and perhaps some 
other agent who has forgotten himself, 
his fellow man, as well as the Golden 
himself to be 
dragged down below all decency of in- 
ethics, and by this practice 
and with the information you have en- 
trusted to them, take away from you 
any part or all of your business which 
they can control, then | would like to 
ask if 


Rule, and permitting 


surance 


to list such 
statement, or 
could you go out and sell this business 
tor the same 


you-have any right 


assets in your financial 
consideration? 
As To Principle 
But to me, there is another side to 
this question which sinks much deeper 
into my heart and overbalances by far 
the financial side of this question, and 
the 
me, there is nothing to which any cot. 


that is, principle involved. To 


pany could stoop so low as to betray 
the confidence of the agent who has 
spent his time, energy and money in 


placing premiums on the company’s 
books, and for which he has paid them, 
than to undertake or attempt in any 
way to #elicit directly or indirectly pre- 
miums belonging to an agent who has 
formerly company, 


represented their 


by using the information regarding re- 


newa's which they have in their pos- 
session. The man who will direct or 
permit his company to engage in such 
practice is to me no better than the 
man who walks into a bank, holds up 
the cashier, and takes money that 
does not belong to him; in fact, I be- 
lieve it is worse than the robber, be- 
cause you have placed confidence in 
the company and you have never 


placed any in the robber, and it is cer- 
tainly taking something from your fel- 
low man that does not belong to you. 
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Why |! Changed Companies 

I feel after reviewing this subject 
as I have, that you no doubt would be 
interested to know a little something 
about my personal experience on this 
subject (through which I have recently 
gone) and which I suppose many of 
you have seen some account of, with 
President John R. Bland, of the U. S. 
F. & G. While, of course, it would be 
impossible for me to undertake to tell 
you all that has passed between us, 
or just what has been done, I will try 
and give you some of the points which 
I think will be of most interest. 

In the first place, there were several 
reasons for my changing companies, 
and all of these reasons I would be 
only too glad to give you, but for fear 
some of them might not be thoroughly 
understood by some of you with regard 
to the U. S. F. & G., and, as it is not 
my intention to say or do anything 
that in any way would be misleading 
with regard to this company, I sha!l 
try and confine my remarks along this 
line to the most important matters 
which brought me to this decision. 

Looks For Another Company 

Satisfying myself that the U. S. F. 
& G. had taken the position with cther 
agents that the business put on the 
company’s books belong to them and 
not to the agent, I began looking around 
for another company. In taking this 
matter up with the officials of the Globe 
Indemnity Company, I advised them 
of my understanding with regard to 
the position of the U. S. F. & G., and 
further advised them if this was the 
position of the U. S. F. & G., I would 
be interested in taking the agency for 
their company; but if my understand- 
ing was not correct and the U.S. F. & 
G. did not take such a position, I 
could not say at that time whether or 
not I would be interested in changing 
companies, but before doing anything, 
I would first take the matter up with 
the U. S. F. & G. and determine their 
attitude on this question, at which 
time I would advise them as to accept- 
ing the agency for their company. 

. I took this matter up with the U. S. 

F. & G. through their local manager 
(who is manager in name only) and 
we had a definite understanding at that 
time, that if the company took this 
position, I would give up the agency 
for his company. I further had a 
definite understanding with him that 
all records regarding this matter would 
be an “open book” and all “cards laid 
on the table.” I carried out my part 
of this. contract and gave him full in- 
formation regarding my position, but 
the manager (in name only) closed his 
file so far as IT was concerned, and it 
was about thirty days before I could 
get any information of any kind, and 
in the meantime they knew my posi- 
tion and knew what I would do when 
they announced theirs, and they took 
advantage of the condition and were 
planning for their campaign while I 
was waiting for this information. All 
of this took place in the presence of 
one of their special agents who will 
verify it today. 

Now, the first information I received 
from President Bland in regard to the 
severance of my connection with his 
company, among other things he made 
this statement: “We must be frank 
with you so that you may realize once 
and for all that we are going right af- 
ter every piece of business we can con- 
trol, and that eventually we propose 
to keep our armor burnished and our 
powder dry.” With this information, 
I put in my resignation with the U. S. 
F. & G., to be accepted at some date 
fixed by the company. This resigna- 
tion was accepted and the date fixed 
by President Bland, April 15, 1920, and 
I will cover all these statements by 
saying that I gave up the U.S. F. & G. 
on account of their position regarding 
insurance expirations, and I might add, 
on account of their position, I am very 
glad indeed that I gave them up. 


Tried to Compromise 


Now, there are many things in this 
eonnection that I could mention and 


cannot do so, but I would like to tell 
you how hard I tried to avoid this con- 
troversy with President Bland, which I 
must admit was somewhat a compro- 
mise on my part. I first agreed if he 
would not interfere with my business, 
I would renew in his company the first 
year, perhaps $25,000 in premiums and 
reduce this amount each year, and in 
this way he wou'd not miss the busi- 
ness being transferred. This he would 
not agree to. In regard to the local 
agents reporting to my office, I agreed 
to visit the agents and let him do like- 
wise, and leave the matter entirely 
with the agent. If he decided to stay 
with the U. S. F. & G. I would stay 
“hands off.” If the agent decided to 
come with me, he would stay “hands 
off.” This he would not agree to; but 
contended that he was going after 
every piece of business with all the 
force and power the company had. 


Subsequent Contract with Local Man- 
ager 


To show you further regarding the 
principle of this company, I made with 
them a subsequent contract, in which 
they agreed to deliver to me all re- 
newals which I desired to renew in 
their company. I was to furnish them 
a list of these renewals, in order that 
they might know what business I was 
going to renew, and also in order that 
they might know what business it 
would be necessary for them to go out 
and attempt to rob my agency of. This 
{ did, furnishing them with a list of 
renewals, and the first month they sent 
me most of them as they had not com- 
pleted their fighting organization at 
that time, or as President Bland spoke 
of them—‘“His Little Bull Pups”’—but 
the second month they had these litt'e 
bull pups all lined up, and they deliv- 
ered to me the renewals which they 
could not deliver after attempting to 
deliver them direct or offering to de- 
liver them through any agent the as- 
sured might name. By the time I was 
ready for my third month’s renewals, 
I received a letter stating that the ex- 
ecutive department had given instruc- 
tions that no renewals of any kind 
would be delivered through my office. 
Since that time, they have refused to 
deliver or permit me to coltect even 
premiums on judicial bonds. They have 
collected them themselves or permitted 
any other agent to collect them, who 
would, stuck the money in their pock- 
ets, and they are now holding money 
in Baltimore that belongs to me, or 
this is the way I see it, but as to 
whether it is true, I will leave that to 
you, 

A Secret 


At this time the company through 
their manager (in name only) began 
their persecution by increasing their 
force from a little special agency office 
(which should have been the title of the 
manager) to about twenty-two employes 
(and they claimed they would have 
twenty-five soon) all of whom were 
paid by the home office and were de- 
scribed by President Bland as “Bull 
Pups,” turned loose in North and South 
Carolina after the business which I had 
put on their books at my own expense, 
and this they cannot deny. However, 
the worst, part of this, which I do not 
want you to mention to anyone, is that 
I happen to be a stockholder in this 
company, and they were really using 
some of my own money in trying to 
take some more of my money out my 
own pocket, but for all that is good and 
holy, do not ever tell this on me for 
I am going to sell this stock just as 
soon as I can get a buyer. 


Agents’ Rights 


President Bland laid much stress on 
the fact that his company protected all 
agents’ rights so long as they remained 
agents of the company. I will not go 
into details in regard to this matter, 
but will state that President Bland is 
after the business and his manager 
made this statement to me: “We want 
the business and do not care how we 
get it,” end I am frank to tell you, if 
he is manager in name only, this was 
one time that he spoke the truth. My 


records are open: on this subject, and 
I would be glad to furnish any informa- 
tion desired regarding the protection of 
agents by this company. 

They pay excess commission or pay 
whatever commission it will take to 
buy an agent, but I am thankful to say 
that I had very few agents on my list 
that could be bought with their taint- 


‘ed commissions, as I have lost but very 


few agents, but the ones I have lost 
were bought with excess commissions. 
With one exception, they all agreed 
with my position and condemned that 
of President Bland, and this one agent 
as President Bland stated “was just a 
lawyer,” and he agreed with me in the 
beginning and [ feel sure does yet, but 
only states that “he is carrying out the 
wishes of the company.” However, he 
has been so well cared for by the 
American Agency Bulletin that I do 
not feel it necessary for me to discuss 
him at this time, but to me an agent 
who will receive from a company re- 
newals belonging to their brother ag- 
ents and attempt to deliver them direct 
to the assured is even worse than 
President Bland, and I really thought 
that was impossible until this one ag- 
ent in Salisbury, N. C., showed up and 
said that he would deliver renewals of 
another agent. 


Position of Agents 

Now, for the agents as a whole, I 
must say that they have been brave 
and honorable men and stood by the 
principle rather than fall for the do’- 
jar, and a number of my agents have 
been offered excess commissions and 
refused to accept them, and advised 
the U. S. F. & G. that there was no 
place in their office for them. 

In Salisbury, they have been unable 
to secure an agent at all on account of 
the position of the company and on ac- 
count of the attorney, to whom I have 
referred, having attempted to deliver 
the renewals of another agent. They 
have been unable to appoint an agent 
in Charlotte. They tried to deny this 
statement, but they know it is true 
that they sent special men there from 
Atlanta who tramped the streets of 
Charlotte for a week, begging agents 
to take them in, but no one would have 
them (at least no agent who could get 
them any business worth whi'e), and 
on behalf of the agents of Charlotte I 
wish to say that so far as I know 
only one small agent in Charlotte is 
giving them even any brokerage busi- 
ness, except in cases where they could 
not get it elsewhere. 


Wilkinson’s Position 

Now, my position in this matter as 
a general agent is this—that the busi- 
ness does not belong to the company 
nor the general agent, except such 
business as the general agent may 
write through his local agency, “But 
the business belongs to the local ag- 
ent who produces it.” I have never 
contended that the business belongs to 
me, but I did contend that the business 
belonged to the local agent, and that he 
had a perfect right to place it in what- 
ever company he might desire without 
being interfered with by the former 
carrying company. 

Agents Must Protect Their Rights 

So long as the agents will concur 
with the company in such practice, of 
course, such companies who are after 
the dollar and not after the principle, 
will naturally continue such practice 
and it is up to the agents not to repre- 
sent or have anything to do with a com- 
pany taking such a position. 


Position of Assureds 


I will state with reference to my 
local business, in handling it personal- 
ly, I find that the assureds are only 
too glad to co-operate with you when 
they understand you are standing for 
a principle and not for the money in- 
volved, and I trust that this associa- 
tion may go on record, and when I say 
go on record, I do not mean to table 
anything at all, but I mean whatever 
resolution may be passed, put it into 
execution and may we do something of 
which we will always be proud. 


Executives of Other Companies 

President Bland made the statement 
that “Not only would the executives of 
other companies unanimously approve 
of such actions, but he believed 99 per 
cent of the agents would concur in the 
justness of such practice.” Now, as 
you note, President Bland quoted the 
executives of other companies as be- 
ing unanimously of the same opinion 
as his company. I am unable to give 
you the percentage of the companies 
that have denied this statement, but 
I believe that at least 90 per cent of 
them have come out and declared 
themselves in favor of the agent, and 
disapproved the position of President 
Bland. 


Says Ninety-Nine Per Cent of Agents 
Concur 

Now, let us see for a minute what he 
says about agents. He states that 99 
per cent of them concur with him in 
this practice, but as far as I am con- 
cerned, I have been unable to find even 
one agent that agreed with President 
Bland, and this statement of his stands 
disapproved by the majority of the 
State associations which have had 
meetings since this controversy start- 
ed. I have received letters from ag- 
ents throughout the country condemn- 
ing the position taken by President 
Bland, and approving the position tak- 
en by my agency. The North Carolina 
Agents’ Association passed a _ resolu- 
tion, which the most of you have read, 
condemning the policy of President 
Bland and asking that the matter be 
referred to the National Association, 
and that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Bland. Upon 
receipt of same in his reply, he makes 
this statement, “The resolutions do 
not interest me and no attention will 
be paid to them. Let me say further 
that any action on this subject that 
may be taken by the National Associa- 
tion will also receive the respect due 
it—the waste basket.” 

Let me quote you another one of Mr. 
Bland’s statements, in which he was 
referring to one of his agents who had 
written a letter condemning his posi- 
tion with regard to insurance expira- 
tions. This letter was written to my 
office with the request that I forward 
it to President Bland, and in my reply 
from President Bland he made this 
statement “IT have also directed that 
this agency be taken up and his power 
of attorney cancelled because we do 
not care to have a man of his type 
represent Our company.” Now, you can 
see from this that he does not want 
any agent whose ideas do not concur 
with his, to represent his company, and 
do you feel after such a statement that 
we should, any of us, represent his 
company against his wishes? 

Not Vindictive 


Now, gentlemen, I have laid before 
you some of the facts in connection 
with my controversy with President 
Bland of the U. S. F. & G. Company, 
and regardless of how much time, ex- 
pense or agony he has caused me, | 
was in hopes that before this conven- 
tion he would declare himself in favor 
of the agents, and should he do so even 
yet, I stand ready to welcome him back 
into the midst of justice and right, and 
will take him by the right hand (if he 
will permit me) and allow all of the 
past to vanish away and speak of his 
company as I speak of other competi- 
tive companies, and really help him 
to overcome the feeling that exists be- 
tween his company and the agents, so 
long as he will conduct his business, 
based on principle and not money. But 
permit me to say that I do not see how 
this association can digest some of his 
statements, and I have carried this 
question into the state association, 
which approved it, and recommended 
that it be carried into the National As- 
sociation. Now, it has been carried 
into your association, and I feel it is 
your duty to take some action in this 
matter that is worth while, and settle 
this question once and for all, but let 
me beg you not to pass any resolution 
that you do not expect to put into exe- 
cution. 
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Shallcross’ 
Improvised Stories 
Make Big Hit 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—Cecil F. 
Shallcross, United States manager of 
the North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company and its Affiliated Com- 
panies, made a hit with his improvised 
stories while delivering his address on 
“Development” at this afternoon’s 
session. 


The best one was about the late Dr. 
Morrison, for years correspondent at 
Peking of the “London Times” and 
other newspapers, and also the confi- 
dential advisor of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Dr. Morrison had a lot of trouble 
with stenographers whose expenses he 
paid to China and after they were there 
a short time, they married. 


He finally went to Lloyds in London 
and induced them to issue a policy for 
five hundred pounds on a new secre- 
tary. If the secretary got married, the 
company would be liable for the steam- 
ship expenses and the loss he sustained 
until he got another secretary. 

The new secretary arrived and a few 
months later, Lloyds received the fol- 
lowing cablegram: “Total loss under 
my policy. I have married her myself.” 

Another story told by Mr. Shallcross 
had to do with the most persistent man 
he ever met, and he met him on the 
subway in New York while riding up- 
town during the rush hour. This man 


had been drinking too much and occu- 
pied the next strap. He kept whistling, 
staring at an advertisement of bath 
room fixtures, the principal figure of 
which was a bath tub across the top of 
which was a young lady’s head peering 
out. He annoyed Mr. Shallcross by 
constantly whistling the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and finally Mr. Shallcross 
spoke sharply to him saying: “My friend, 
are you going to whistle that tune all 
the way up-town?” Whereupon the man 
on the other strap answered: “I am 
going to whistle that tune until I make 
her stand up and salute.” 


In telling another story illustrating 
perpetual motion, Mr. Shallcross said: 
“The principal perpetual motion in the 
insurance business had to do with the 
issuance of automobile rates.” Another 
extemporaneous statement of Mr. Shall- 
cross was to narrate a conversation he 
had with Theodore H. Price, the statis- 
tician. Mr. Price informed him that he 
had experts make a compilation of all 
the statutes in the United States which 
showed the amazing total of 960,000 
laws on the statute books of the various 
States, while there were 60,000 Federal 
laws or a total of 1,020,000 statutes. 
This led Mr. Shallcross to make this 
observation: “There are some people 
inside the fire insurance business and 
out, who think that the panacea for all 
ills is to enact a new law. Whenever 
you think of correcting an abuse by 
enacting a new law, remember those 
million odd statutes.” 


Mr. Shallcross’ address on “Develop- 
ment” is printed on pages 32, 33, and 34 
of this issue. 


Newspaper 
Men Are Guests of 


“Underwriters Report” 

Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—The “Un- 
derwriters Report,” an old Des Moines 
insurance newspaper which has recent- 
ly changed hands and is now run by 
live wire young newspaper men, was 
host at a dinner to newspaper men 
given here tonight. The dinner was in 
charge of Editor D. H. Clark and Busi- 
ness Manager C. A. Snyder. The latter 
in a talk said: 


“The spirit of indifference to the 
other man’s interests has _ passed. 
Gradually the understanding has come 
over us that the only scheme that 
seems to be worth while is that where 
one is serving the other. 


“We are learning that our responsi- 
bility extends even beyond the honest 
and efficient direction of our own busi- 
ness and carries with it the obligation 
to aid and stimulate the insurance busi- 
ness.” ° 

Speeches were made by all the news- 
paper men present, in all of which a 
note of co-operation and better under- 
standing was sounded. 


Fine 

Local Publicity 

For Great Convention 
Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—The “Des 


Moines Capital” is giving lots of space 
to the Convention and its stories are 


printed on the front page. Incidentally, 
the managing editor of the paper is cor- 
respondent in Des Moines of all the in- 
surance papers. He paid his respects 
to the editors today by printing the 
pictures of C. I. Hitchcock, C. M. Cart- 
wright, and T. R. Weddell on the front 
page with this heading: “Three Veteran 
Insurance Editors.” 


Picture 
Interrupts 


Proceedings 

Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—The Con- 
vention proceedings were interrupted 
today for fifteen minutes while a pic- 
ture was taken of the Convention in 
session. A dozen lights were turned 
on and everyone smiled affably during 
the time exposure. Finally the picture- 
taking got on the nerves of the Conven- 
tion and there were shouts to go on 
with the Convention proceedings. 


Cheers 
For Cox. Which Cox? 
Fred Cox of New Jersey 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.—There was 
an exciting little diversion in the Con- 
vention this afternoon when some one 
read in a telegram: “Three cheers for 
Cox,” meaning the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The message had no sooner been read 
than some one shouted, “Which Cox? 
Cox of Ohio or Cox of New Jersey?” 
From all parts of the hall agents shout- 
ed their preference. Cox of New Jersey 
was easily the winner. 
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National 

Association 

Adjusts .Differences 
With Henry H. Putnam 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20—The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has adjusted its long standing contro- 
with Henry H. Putnam, former 
secretary of the National 
and organizer and editor of the “Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin.” 

Mr. Putnam agrees to accept $1,700 
and drop any claim that he may have 
on the National Association. 

Some members of the National Asso- 
ciation have felt that the Association 
owed Mr. Putnam nothing, while others 
have argued that his work in starting 
the Association’s paper was entitled to 
some money recognition. Mr. Putnam is 


versy 
Association 


now head of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania. 


P, T. Clancy 
Once President 
of Agents’ Association 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.——-P. T. Clan- 
cy, who has been elected a member of 
the Iowa Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents, has the distinction of being the 
re-insurance man who has ever 
the office of president of an ag- 
association. Mr. Clancy is presi- 
of the Des Moines Re-Insurance 
Fire Company. He began his insurance 
career as a stenographer eighteen years 
ago, later became superintendent of ag- 
encies of the Hawkeye Fire of Des 
Moines. Still later, he was secretary 


only 
held 
ents’ 
dent 


of the Commercial Fire of Des Moines 
and still later again he entered the 
local agency business. Mr. Clancy 
formed the Re-Insurance Fire Company 
of Des Moines, in 1919. It was incor- 
porated July 2, 1919, and licensed to 
do business January 10, 1920. At that 
time the company had a fully-paid cap- 
ital of $100,000 and a partially paid cap- 


_ital of $79,735 and a surplus of $45,- 


239.50. On March 25, 1920, when they 
made a later statement, the fully-paid 
capital was $206,500, the partially paid 
capital $43,592.50, and the surplus $98,- 
107.50. The company does a re-insur- 
ance business only. 


Delegates 
Attend Meeting; 
Desert Golf Links 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20._-Most of the 
insurance men here are attending the 
Convention and not going out to the 
golf links as was the case of the Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents at White 
Sulphur Springs during the recent con- 
vention. 


Masterly 
Oration By 


Charles Lyman Case 

Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 20.-Charles Ly- 
man Case delivered his address as 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in masterly fashion. The 
veteran United States manager of the 
London Assurance Corporation was at 


his best. It would have done the aver- 
age speaker a lot of good if he could 
have heard Mr. Case’s delivery. Here 
was a master of his business, who re- 
cited his facts with a skill and an emo- 
tional feeling that stirred the Conven- 
tion. There is no doubt. of the great 
réspect that the insurance agents of 
America feel for Mr. Case. He hag al- 
ways stood for the highest ideals, his 
motives have been of the purest, his 
love of his profession something worthy 
of emulation. The reception he got when 
he finished his address, which is print- 
ed in full on page 14 of this 
must have warmed the cockles of his 
heart. 


issue, 


SOUTH AMERICA OFFERS 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 24) 


business. What is being done is large- 
ly in the hands of local, national and 
European companies, Only a very few 
insurance interests of the United States 
have anywhere established themselves 
securely south of the Straits of Key 
West and the Rio Grande. This has 
been due largely to several causes: 
first, lack of interest in and knowledge 
of the field; second, satisfaction with 
the purely United States or North 
American opportunity; third, the long 
established position of European com- 
panies and the organization of new !o- 
cal companies; fourth, local laws which 
did not seem favorable to the invest- 
ment of United States insurance capi- 
tal; fifth, no such development of the 
usefulness and appreciation of insur- 
ance throughout all classes of people 
in Latin America as is characteristic 
of the United States; sixth, methods 
of construction of both private and 
business buildings and climatic condi- 


tions which did not seem to demand 
as much consideration as required in 
the United States and northern coun- 
tries. 

Many other influences might be cited 
and possib'y it would seem as if these 
were good reasons why the field was 
not inviting. On the other hand great 
changes are coming throughout all 
Latin America and these changes in- 
volve methods of construction and liv- 
ing. The old isolated life and the typi- 
cal one story adobe, brick or stone 
house is passing. In every city people 
are being brought closer together; large 
residences, apartment houses and lofty 
business structures are going up; in- 
vestments in homes, buildings of com- 
merce and industry are increasing with 
a corresponding demand for increase of 
protection. It can be said that Latin 
America is everywhere entering upon a 
new era of reconstruction from the old 
style of city and town required by an- 
cient conditions of life into character- 
istics such as are found in the United 
States and Europe. 


Cites Progress Made 


The greatest interest in new or mod- 
ern insurance methods is being shown 
in the countries of Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Peru and Cuba. The 
list of countries showing a lesser but 
an increasing interest includes Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Venezuela and _ Bolivia. 
While the movement is not very rapid 
there are also signs of new activity in 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Hayti, the Do- 
minican Republic and Paraguay. The 
cities in which every variety of insur- 
ance is making most rapid progress are 
in the order named: Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; Rio Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Havana, Cuba; Santiago, Chile; Mexico 
City, Mexico; Lima, Peru and Panama 
City. The other capitols and commer- 
cial entrepot are giving much more at- 
tention than formerly to insurance but 
are not moving ahead as rapidly as the 
larger cities already named. 
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“Your services are, or should be, worth a fixed consideration to your clients. If they 
are, do not expect that the insurance which you sell can be bought as cheaply as insurance 
which provides no such service. 


“If you are contributing no constructive service, then YOU are a part of the excessive 
cost of stock insurance. You are riding on the saw and you are one of the things that we 
must get rid of.”—Fred. P. Abbott. 























National Advertising 
Campaign By Agents 





ADVOCATED BY F. P. ABBOTT 


The Cost of Competition Should Come 
Out of the Agent’s 
Commission 


William N. 
advisors 


Fred. P. Abbott, of 
Stark & Company, 
of Worcester, Mass., 
subject of “Mutual 
how it might be eliminated said: 


insurance 
speaking on the 
and 


” 


Competition 


For years the common agent, the 
general agent and that plutocrat of the 
insurance world, (the company official) 
have freely indulged in talk pro and 
con—mostly con, as a cure for Mutual 
Competition and the problem, like the 
woman in the Bible who was treated of 
things by 


bettered but 


many physicians, is 
nothing 


worse. 


many 
rather grows 

One might think we expected to suffo- 
cate the mutual 
attack. To 
to be solely a matter of enough talk 


companies by a gas 


some the question seems 


talk that is oftentimes wholly unrelated 
to facts, and more frequently only dis- 
tantly related. I have read addresses, 


delivered within a fortnight, by two 


leading advocates of .stock insurance 


One contends that the problem is not 


how to eliminate the mutuals but 
rather how to live in peace with them, 
for if the 


will be 


mutuals are eliminated we 


confronted with compulsory 


state funds. The other speaker hold 
that mutual insurance leads directly to 
state funds. 

recently a pamphlet 


[I have read 


issued on this question by one of the 


two leading companies, in which the 
contention was strongly advanced that 
stock 


very nature of its organization, 


any company, because of the 
was fi- 
nancially stronger than any mutual 
Arguments like these advanced by stock 
insurance proponents, sell most of the 
mutual insurance which is bought. 
We have on one hand the reactionary 
agent (and 


one thing right now more than all else, 


if this country needs any 


it is more reactionaries) who believes 
in doing nothing, but keep talking, and 
on the other hand we have the man who 
has lost his ferve and who can see no 
hope in 


stock rates to the level of 


any solution except to bring 
mutual cost 
to the credit of the stock 
insurance forces that we are talented 
We not only can talk but we can ente) 


tain in other ways. 


Be it said 


We have jugglers, 
the agents who with their right hands 
skilfully juggle the argument that mu 








tual insurance because of its co-opera- 
constitutes an attack on 
capital, while their left hands toy with 
policies in agency mutuals. And in 
these we have that much 
larger group who, startled by the phan- 
of State Insurance, have been 
stampeded into a defensive alliance 
with the mutual companies. Truly it 
has been said—Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth. 


tive nature 


addition to 


tom 


Then we have our prestidigitators— 
agents and Officials, 
skilled in the art of legerdemain, have 
conceived a trick policy—a policy into 
which the assured puts but a fraction 
of his former premium but out of which 
the company gets the same income it 
formerly did 


company who, 


In spite of all this disturbance, how- 
ever, [ cannot with my limited intelli- 
gence, see any serious problem in the 

mutual competition if the 
insurance 


with 


question of 


stock interests will get to- 


gether their cards on the table, 


face up. Every suggestion that I ever 
heard put forward as a solution of the 
problem of mutual competition has had 
for a basis one of three things-—-talk, 
service or price, or perhaps a combina- 
tion of the three. Just what part does 
each of these three elements play in 
the problem? 


Talk. It is safe to say that 80 per 
cent of the large purchasers of mutual 
insurance were at one time, simply 
talked into buying that form of insur- 
ance, and by the same token can be 
talked back into stock companies with 
the right kind of talk. 


Most of us believe we have the goods, 
most of us believe in the intelligence 
of the buying public and if we do not 
sell our line, it is because of our in- 
ability to present it properly. Surely 
we have the advantage of numbers. 


Service. Having sold your goods it 
then becomes necessary to deliver 
them. The thing that differentiates 


your goods from mutual insurance more 
than anything else is service. Are you 
delivering? The right kind of talk will 
produce business and service which 
produces the right kind of results will 
hold it. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B 


Ke) by) 


CLARK, President 


VAY 


One Hundred and One Years of satisfactory 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
splendid reputation and great business 


Losses 


aid over 


$183,000,000 





Price. I think we will all agree, at 
least those of us who have not lost 
our heads completely, that there is no 
sound ground for expecting stock in- 
surance rates to equa] the cost of mu- 
tual insurance under the most favorable 
conditions. The policyholder in a stock 
company has the added protection of 
capital stock as against the assessment 
liability in a mutual company. For this 
he should be and is willing to pay. If 
you know your facts and explain them 
carefully, you will have no difficulty in 
disposing of the argument that stock 
insurance rates are higher because 
stock companies pay dividends to stock 
holders. 


Doubtless stock companies would like 
to make enough on their underwriting 
of lines that are subject to mutual com- 
petition to pay excessive dividends but 
the fact is that they don’t. 


Your services are, or should be, worth 
a fixed consideration to your clients 
If they are, do not expect that the in- 
surance which you sell can be bought 
as cheaply as insurance which provides 
no such service. If you are contribut 
ing no constructive service, then you 
are part of the excessive cost of stock 
insurance. You are riding on the saw 
and you are one of the things that we 
must get rid of. 


If you are intelligently presenting 


the advantages of stock insurance and 
if you are rendering the service that 
vour client has a right to expect, then 


the sole remaining question is whether 
or not the admitted superior protection 


and your services are worth in every 
instance the difference in the cost of 
stock and mutual insurance In many 


cases your services will result in pro 
ducing a lower insurance cost for your 
client in stock companies than he pre- 
viously enjoyed in the mutuals It 
other instances, particularly in the case 
of larger risks that have been given 
unusual attention by the mutual com 
panies in which they have been insured, 
it is very doubtful whether you can 
justify the additional cost 


I am convinced that mutual insurance 
is sold solely because it is cheap. The 


public would prefer to buy stock insur 
ance. They would prefer to buy from 
you. They appreciate your services 


but the difference in cost exceeds the 
measure of their appreciation Rates 
should not be loaded excessively to 
take care of competition among our- 
selves. The cost of competition should 
come out of the agent’s commission. 
Companies employing direct soliciting 
special agents, the cost of which must 
rO into the rate, should be discouraged 
in that practice. The cost of overhead, 
inspections, solicitation or service does 
not increase in proportion with pre 
miums 


I believe that it is along the line of 
the correction of these discrepancies 
that the companies must eventually 
make their contribution to the solution 
f the problem. Your 
in intelligently presenting stock 
ice to the public and | think in thi 
onnection a national advertising pro 
gram, financed by the agents, would be 
valuable; and in rendering satisfactory 
service, if we put our house in order 
we can with much better grace demand 
that the company clean up their yard 


contribution lies 


insult 
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“Every agent should make it a point to be so familiar with the nature of the goods he has 
for sale that every one of the customary insurance problems that come to his clients may 


“There will never be any serious questions of the encroachments of outside agents or bro- 
kers if the local agent is equipped to give the same kind of service they give, and you have 
this advantage as a rule, that you are dealing with your neighbors whereas the outsider 
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be answered intelligently and satisfactorily.” 
deals at long range.”—Cecil F. Shallcross. 
Sprinkler Leakage ..... 1,128,282 
Development mit 6 ‘eeteaien sie ae 2'825,913 
Earthquake ............ 79,085 


of Fire Sidelines 


FIGURES SHOW GREAT GROWTH 


Fourteen Classes Ably Discussed in 
Notable Address to Agents By 
Cecil F. Shallcross 


In a timely address on the subject of 
“Development” Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Co. 
brought to the attention of the conven- 
tion delegates the amazing growth and 
future possibilities of the commonly 
known “sidelines” of the fire insurance 
business and displayed a widespread 
know'edge of agency problems pos- 
sessed only by a man constantly in 
touch with the agency field. The text 
of his address fo}lows: 

It is likely that few men in this gath- 
ering have travelled as widely amon 
local agents throughout the countrv in 
the last twelve or eighteen months as 
have your good President and mv- 
self and when discussing possible sub- 
jects on which I might talk to you to- 
day we were in instant agreement that 
to draw attention again to opportunities 
of increasing premium income which 
lie neglected at the door of so many 
local agents might be helpful to some 
and for their sake would be_ borne 
patiently by those who are better in- 
formed and more aggressive in the de- 
velopment of business akin to regular 
old time fire insurance. 

For the possible benefit of agents 
who have newly engaged in the insur- 
ance business or to whom specific in- 
formation might be useful I have pre- 
pared a memorandum which goes into 
some detail regarding certain side lines 
but will not inflict it fully on this audi- 
ence. 

At the outset let me say that we 
shall not be dealing with small and un- 
important figures, for the premiums re- 
ported for the year 1919 to New York 
State on the so-called “side lines” 


reached the very substantial total of 
$94,609,340 and if there be added simi- 
lar premiums written by companies not 
admitted to the State of New York and 
therefore not reporting to it, the sum 
total must have been well over $100,- 
000,000, on which agency commission 
must have approximated $20,000,000. 
The premiums referred to were distri- 
— among various classes as fol- 
ows: 


Motor Vehicles ........ $51,628,301 
reer ee 16,508,477 
I Voces Mat acs nd, Sear og 8 19.434,509 
Tourist Floaters ....... 560,075 
Mail Package ......... 2,444,697 





In this list you will notice the omis- 
sion of two other important kinds of 
business that are often termed “side 
lines,” namely, Use and Occupancy in- 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS 


surance and Rental and Leasehold in- 
surance, for which there are no avail- 
able premium figures, but which must 
reach very substantial sums. 


Regarding these “side lines” as a 
whole it is my firm conviction that the 
surface has hardly been scratched and 
that they are susceptible of great de- 
velopment. All are of more or less 
recent origin and many property hold- 
ers in these United States have not 
even heard that insurance against loss 
by these various casualties is in the 
market. 


Now let us take up each of these 
classes separately and see something of 
what they consist. 


Automobile Insurance: It is said that 
there are in use today 6,400,000 pleas- 
ure automobiles and 700,000 commer- 
cial vehicles, not to mention the ubi- 
quitous motor cycle. The number of 
motor vehicles that are insured is a 
difficult matter to estimate—many say 
only about a third of the total, and cer- 
tainly here is an enormous fie'd for 
you to till and it is increasing every 
day. Automobile insurance written by 
fire companies, as you well know, con- 
sists of indemnity for loss by fire, by 
theft, by collision and by damage to 
property of others, and policies cover 
the machine itself and also the equip- 
ment that amounts to a _ substantial 
value. 


The increasing use of motor trucks 
as carriers of merchandise between 
cities as well as for regular trucking 
purposes has developed a large de- 
mand for insurance on contents of 
trucks and this is we'l worth your 
attention. Probably the best aids in 
soliciting Automobile insurance are pic- 


tures and clippings, particularly from 
your home papers, telling about burned 
cars, stolen cars and the substantial 
damages that are sustained by or done 
to other vehicles through collision. 
There is nothing quite so convincing 
as photographs and newspaper reports, 
especially if they are fresh and local. 
A serious automobile accident is the 
finest kind of solicitor if you go out 
among your clients without loss of 
time. 


And when you have exhausted your 
clients’ desires for the covers sold by 
fire companies there are the personal 
liability and accident policies issued 
by the casualty companies that offer 
such a fruitful field of endeavor, but 
any reference to which may be left 
to casualty underwriters. 


Aircraft: The chief difficulty the 
local agent is likely to encounter at 
present in handling this class of busi- 
ness is to induce his companies to 
think they can make any profit from it. 
Suropean underwriters have had far 
more experience in the c'ass than have 
we and so far the balance is all on the 
wrong side there as it has been here. 
When one gets up to a rate of 20 per 
cent on the full value of the machine 
for six months’ policy covering against 
all hazards and loses money a class 
looks rather hopeless. 


But the art is undeveloped, new de- 
vices to minimize the risks of fire and 
of crash are constantly being put for- 
ward and the time is probably not far 
distant when the local agent will in- 
elude aircraft insurance among his 
stock in trade. One enquiry recentlv 
was for insurance on dwellings against 
damage due to oil or materials drop- 
ping from passing aircraft or due to 
crashing of the machines. 


Mail Package Insurance is divided 
into two main groups—Parcel Post and 
Registered Mail. The former originat- 
ed when our parcel post system was 
established some years ago and is in- 
tended to ensure the safe arrival of 
the property contained in each pack- 
age mailed. In case of loss of any 
part of the contents or damage there- 
to from any cause, so long as it occurs 
while the package is actua'ly in the 
custody of the Post Office, the company 
undertakes to reimburse the insured. 
There are certain exceptions all duly 
set forth in the policy but in general 
the foregoing are the conditions. 


There are two ways in which this 
form of insurance is operated. One is 
to issue an open policy for an initial 
premium, all shipments protected there- 
under being entered in a register show- 
ing the name of the addressee, the na- 
ture of the goods and the value there- 
of. Further premium payments, based 
on value of goods shipped, are made at 
such periods and rates as may be called 
for in the policy. 


The other and more general method 
is to sell the customer a policy or book 
of five cent coupons; when a package 
is mai'ed one coupon is detached for 
each $25 worth of goods or fraction 
thereof and placed in the package, the 
stubs being filled out and showing the 
name of the addressee, the nature of 
the goods and their value. 


Such insurance is salable to houses 
doing any considerable amount of busi- 
ness by mail and is particularly time- 
ly now when losses in the postal serv- 
ice are so frequent... The increased 
value of goods makes the temptation 
to pilfer greater and the shortage of 
man power in the Post Office Depart- 
ment has caused goods to be piled up 
in railroad terminals thus exposing 
them to theft as well as to damage by 
the elements, all of which results in 
more and larger losses than in norma} 
times. It is easy to sell in competition 
with Government insurance because the 
details are handled quickly and simply 
in the office or store of the insured in- 
stead of after tedious delay in the Post 
Office and because investigation and 
settlement of loss by a reputable insur- 
ance company is quick and satisfactory. 
This business has never been pushed 
as much as it might be and there are 
many merchants who do not even know 
that such a thing exists. I commend 
it to your closer attention. 


Registered Mail differs from Parcel 
Post insurance in that packages must 
be sent by registered mail (as the name 
implies) and is chiefly used to insure 
against loss of bonds, coupons, bank 
notes, legal tenders, certificates of 
stock or other securities or valuables, 
such as jewelry. An open policy is 
issued covering against loss from what- 
ever cause while in the custody of the 
Post Office, subject to certain excep- 
tions and conditions, and upon making 
a shipment a declaration is filled out 
and mailed to the insurance company, 
this declaration showing the name of 
the addressee and the nature and value 
of the goods. Such insurance is com- 
monly sold to banks, trust companies 
and other financial institutions; also to 
private bankers, stock brokers and cor- 
porations which have occasion to for- 
ward securities that cannot readily be 
delivered by hand. The sums insured 
are often very heavy and the rates are 
low but accounts of this type frequent- 
ly run into large premium figures and 
once established call for very little 
work on the part of the agent. 


Tourist Floaters are being sold more 
widely every year and although the vol- 
ume of premium at the present time is 
not great, it will undoubtedly be in- 
creased as this kind of policy becomes 
better known. These floaters are in- 
tended to insure personal effects— 
clothing, jewelry, guns, golf clubs, etc., 
etce., in hotels, clubs, automobiles, 
trains, steamers, in camps or in transit 
wherever they may be outside of the 
regular domicile of the insured, and 
frequently are at a much lower rate 
than the specific rates applying to the 
places where the property is temporar- 
ily located. The insurance companies 
are able to make this relatively low 
rate because during much of the year 
there will be little or no liability. The 
cover is a broad one, not only insuring 
against loss by fire, but also from theft, 
wreck, etc. It is a small business 
which, however, it pays to handle and 
as it may often lead to larger business 
the local agent shou'd not neglect it. 


Windstorm and Tornado Insurance: 
Those of you who live in the belt ex- 
tending through the middie of the Unit- 
ed States need no prompting regarding 
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Windstorm and Tornado insurance, but 
I may venture to point out that wind- 
storm damage is not confined to those 
localities where the cyclone is a more 
or less frequent visitor during certain 
seasons of the year and that even in 
the belt referred to there exist neglect- 
ed opportunities for Use and Occupancy 
insurance against this casualty. 


No section of the country is free 
from violent storms and from the dam- 
age which they so frequently cause and 
there are no precautions which man 
may take to prevent and little to miti- 
gate these disasters. The rates are 
tempered to the probability of damage 
by windstorm and therefore it is rea- 
sonable to think this class of insur. 
ance shou!d be salable in every part of 
our land. Here again there is nothing 
so effective in soliciting as pictures of 
damage wrought by these storms. Af- 
ter a storm in any given locality busi- 
ness of this kind is generally obtain- 
eble from all the nearby points particu- 
larly if considerable damage has been 
done and this is the opportunity for the 
wide-awake agent. 


Hail Insurance: Hail storms like 
windstorms, while more prevalent in 
some sections than others, are wide- 
spread in their visitations and here 
again man is powerless. But if he can- 
not prevent he can at least indemnify 
and that is where the 'ocal agent comes 
in. As you all know hai} insurance is 
sold chiefly to cover growing crops, for 
the damage to the average structure 
that hail is likely to cause is not great. 
The prudent farmer should be just as 
ready to carry such indemnity on his 
growing crops as he is to carry fire 
insurance on the same crops when har- 
vested and in his barns. 


Crop Insurance: There is another 
form of insurance coming into greater 
vogue, namely, that of insuring against 
loss of crops due to weather conditions 
or to insect pests or other causes, and 
this when better known and more firm- 
ly established will have even wider cur- 
rency and be sold to a greater number 
of people than either Hail or Wind- 
storm insurance. 


Rlot and Civil Commotion: One of 
the most interesting forms of insurance 
deve'oped by the great war is that 
which was known at the time as War 
Risk and Explosion insurance, and the 
social and industrial disturbances which 
are an aftermath of the war have de- 
veloped another class of indemnity not 
previously known widely, namely, Riot 
and Civil Commotion insurance. This 
is intended to reimburse the insured for 
loss which occurs through the acts of 
rioters or mobs or strikers and indem- 


nifies him for physical loss of property 
damaged or destroyed. 


The premiums already quoted ($2,- 
825,913) fall far short of the actual 
amount written in 1919, for the state- 
ment blank called for War and Exp'o- 
sion figures which many companies in- 
terpreted literally and did not segregate 
their Riot and Civil Commotion pre- 
miums. It has been sold in large 
amounts at many of the important in- 
dustrial centers and will be sold in 
much greater bulk as it becomes bet- 
ter known through the efforts of the 
aggressive local agent. 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance: The 
potentiality for damage in one small 
sprinkler head is tremendous because 
it is designed with ordinary pressure 
and circumstances to discharge about 
thirty gallons of water per minute. If 
one of these heads happens to open 
and not be discovered for an hour or 
two it can readily be imagined what 
loss it may cause to goods or machinery 
susceptible to water damage. In those 
sections where the winter weather is 
severe, frost is the great menace, while 
the fervent heat of summer has often 
been the source of trouble and damage. 
Then, too, when pipes run all through 
a building and tanks to supply them, a 
great many mechanical injuries may 
happen which can hardly be foreseen 
or prevented and cause leaks. A'l such 
losses are intended to be covered as 
also losses due to collapse of tanks 
through structural weakness, windstorm 
or what not, and this form of indemnity 
should be applied to every property 
having sprinkler protection. 


Earthquake Insurance chiefly inter- 
ests those who come from earthquake 
zones and no matter how much we may 
believe in prudence it is a little difficult 
to present arguments for carrying this 
form of indemnity in places that have 
never felt a tremor. Maps are obtainable 
showing the earth faults in the United 
States and I believe such faults are 
not confined to the Pacific Coast. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance: We 
now come to a most important class 
which touches almost every one of 
those reviewed, namely, Use and Occu- 
pancy insurance. No doubt more has 
been said on this subject than on any 
other single kind of special insurance 
in recent years but in many cases it 
still seems to be thought quite as much 
of a mystery as the Coinsurance Clause 
was when first brought into use. 


As a matter of fact, the principle of 
Use and Occupancy insurance is very 
simple. We all recognize the fact that 
even though every dollar of physical 


loss to property may be repaid by the 
regular fire insurance the merchant or 
manufacturer or property owner will 
suffer an indirect loss because his 
premises and equipment are not avail- 
able for carrying on his business. The 
manufacturer makes his money by pro- 
ducing goods and selling them. If he 
cannot produce it is useless to sell and 
therefore ‘he must have the use of his 
factory or else his business will large- 
ly cease and with it his chance for 
profit. 


It is at this point where the regular 
fire insurance drops the burden of loss 
that Use and Occupancy picks it up and 
carries it until the premises are re- 
stored to a productive condition. The 
cover is a broad one and includes not 
only the net profits but also those 
items of expense commonly referred to 
as fixed or maintenance charges that 
cannot be escaped during a period of 
forced suspension. Among these are 
taxes and ground or other rent; inter- 
est on notes and bonds; salaries and 
directors’ fees; royalties for machinery 
or processes which are payable wheth- 
er operating or not; wages of foremen 
and such skilled help as could not be 
laid off; cost of lighting, heating, watch- 
man and general maintenance consist- 
ent with a condition of idleness; and 
other fixed charges or special items of 
expense or indebtedness which cannot 
be eliminated during a suspension of 
operations. 


We need not dwell very long on 
the technical side of such insurance, but 
there are a few features which might 
be referred to in passing. First, let 
me point out that this form of indem- 
nity deals with the period of time the 
other side of the fire. It is the future, 
not the past, that is contemplated. The 
profits of the past are of value in de- 
termining the amount of insurance to 
be carried or the loss to be paid only 
as the future may be expected to re- 
flect the past. The earnings may be 
greater or they may be less and the 
true spirit of such insurance must take 
into account all the factors present at 
the time of the fire, and all of those 
which reasonable men can forecast for 
the period of suspension, in order to 
justify it as real indemnity, not merely 
a business gamble or a battle of wits 
between the insured and the adjuster. 


For this reason our forms should be 
simple, clear and unambiguous with 
sufficient elasticity so that the condi- 
tions actually present may determine 
the loss rather than a set of conditions 
pre-conceived at the time of issuing the 
policy. Valued forms of Use and Occu- 


pancy are in most cases as unsound as 
valued policies on buildings. 


Another feature is that Use and Oc- 
cupancy insurance is intended to cover 
the loss resulting because the premises 
cannot be used for their normal pur- 
poses. In a manufacturing establish. 
ment this means the production of 
goods; in a store the sale of goods. For 
this reason it is not intended to cover 
loss of profits on goods already manu- 
factured nor loss of profits on a stock 
of goods in a store, but rather the loss 
of profits because in the future beyond 
the fire goods cannot be produced or 
sold until the premises are sufficiently 
restored so that normal operations can 
be resumed. 


Therefore, for full protection, a 
manufacturer should carry Use and Oc- 
cupancy insurance on buildings, ma- 
chinery and materials for use in manu- 
facturing and in addition Profit insur- 
ance On finished stock. In the case of 
a mercantile establishment Use and 
Occupancy on building and stock is 
usually sufficient cover, for the stock 
may almost always be replaced by the 
time the building is restored; yet there 
are two other factors of loss that 
might be covered by insurance, namely, 
loss of profits on goods sold but not 
delivered and loss of profits where the 
normal ratio of profit cannot be realized 
in disposing of the salvage remaining 
after the regular fire adjustment. 


One of the most practical problems 
to be met in arranging such insur- 
ance with a client is to arrive at the 
amount to be carried. In those cases 
where the profits and consequently the 
amount of indemnity required is on a 
fairly even keel year by year this is 
quite simple. 


Generally speaking probably the best 
method is to take the profits of the past 
twelve months as a gauge and then ex- 
amine as closely as possible into condi- 
tions with a view to determining 
whether these profits are likely to be 
greater or less in the ensuing twelve 
months. With this item fixed the main- 
tenance charges should be reviewed and 
when determined it would often be a 
very good plan for the agent to file 
an accurate and detailed memorandum 
of them with his other records. for in 
case of loss such memoranda wil] show 
the true intent at the time the insur- 
ance was placed and tend to avoid dis- 
pute over what should be included. It 
would be like an inventory in a regular 
fire loss. 


The field for insurance of this charac- 
ter is so large and so little covered 
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as yet that it offers almost unlimited 
opportunities for business. Every fac- 
tory is a potential customer for Use 
and Occupancy and Profit insurance, for 
insurance on commissions of the sell- 
ing agents and for any others having an 
interest in the output who would suf- 
fer financial] loss if such output were 
prevented. 

And when you have sold this kind of 
insurance against loss due to fire there 
still remains the same cover against 
loss due to sprinkler leakage, tornado 
and windstorm, riot and civil commo- 
tion. It only remains for the local ag- 
ent to cultivate the ground in order to 
reap a golden harvest of commissions. 

Rents and Rental Value Insurance: 
Another special kind of insurance that 


is growing in favor each year covers 
rents and rental values and _ bears 
much the same relation to leased 


property that Use and Occupancy does 
to productive industry. Being designed 
to cover loss of income while premises 
are not tenantable because of fire it 
should be particularly salable to those 
whose income is largely derived from 
rented property. It is stated that the 
Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore 
was a very large holder of rea] estate 
in the district burned over in the con- 
flagration of 1904 and that because of 
the destruction of their property the 
income of the University during the 
year following the fire was a great deal 


less than usual—-with all the incon- 
veniences which that meant. Rents 
and Rental Value insurance may-~ be 


carried whether the premises are occu- 
pied by the owner or by a tenant and 
it is needless to mention that just now 
this form of protection is of greater 
value than ever before, since rentals 
have risen to figures that would have 
been thought hardly possible five years 
ago. 

Leasehold Insurance: 
to another form of cover known as 
Leasehold insurance which, as com- 
monly understood, is intended to cover 
the loss which cancellation of a valu- 
able lease by fire would cause the les- 


This leads us 


see.. A ten year lease executed in 1917 
when rents were low is today a valu 
able asset. 

It is no uncommon thing to find a 
store noying $10,000 per annum under 
an olu lease that would have to pay 
$20,000 today for similar property if 
indeed jt were obtainable at all. With 
seven years to run such a lease rep- 


resents $70,000 which the lessee stands 
to be out of pocket if fire cancels his 
holding. More indemnity covering such 
an insurable interest is being sold every 
day. Every lessee is a potential in- 
sured, often needing only to learn that 
such cover jis obtainable to buy it. 

These are the principal “side lines” 
or specialties that fire insurance agents 
have to sell Very much more might 
be said regarding each one if time per- 
mitted for they are fascinating subjects 
and will well repay thorough study. 

A great many other specialties are 
written that have not been segregated 
as to premiums, and perhaps none of 
them are of sufficient importance to 
warrant a separate department, but the 
local agent should keep them in stock 
on what might be termed his “notion 
counter” in order that he may fully 
care for his customers’ needs. For in- 
stance, there are all sorts of floaters, 
such as those covering pianos, clothing 
in process of manufacture, printers’ 
goods, contractors’ equipment and many 
others. 

There is a large insurable value in 
véssels, boats and pleasure craft on 
inland waters that can be and to a 
great extent is covered bythe fire 
insurance companies. Then there are 
the special forms for covering pictures, 
Statuary and other works of art, valu- 
able horses or cattle or other live stock. 
as well as the multiplicity of cases 
where some contingent liability needs 
to have a special form in order to be 


certain that it is properly and ade- 
quately covered. 
The people of these United States 


are likely to be better insured in the 
future than they ever have been jn the 
past. As values have increased during 
recent years and the chances for loss 
have become correspondingly greater 
these matters have been looked into and 
more and more insurance has been pur- 
chased. A great deal is still needed 
for adequate protection and herein lies 
the local agents’ great opportunity for 
developing his regular fire business. 

The profits of the past few years have 
been so great in many lines of business 
that those reaping them could not af- 
ford to take the chance of their loss 
through casualty that might be insured 
against, hence many classes of insur- 
ance have been carried to which little 
attention had been given previously 
and this has educated the public to the 
need and benefit of newer forms of in- 
surance, creating a demand that will 
probably continue to increase for all 
kinds and classes of indemnity. 

This leads me to say something that 
I hope you will not misunderstand or 
misinterpret. 

Every agent should make it a point 
to be so familiar with the nature of the 
goods he hag for sale that every one of 
the customary insurance problems that 
come to his clients may be answered 
intelligently and satisfactorily. 

One reason why the agency and 
brokerage houses in large centers have 
been so successful in building up busi- 


ness is because they have fortified 
themselves with this intimate knowl- 
edge of all phases of insurance. When 


you consider that a man has an insur- 
able interest whenever he can sustain 
loss of a tangible nature due to some 
casualty you can see what a wide field 
of knowledge must be covered and it is 
for you gentlemen to become so well 
versed in all forms of insurance that 
your clients need never go elsewhere 
to find the best way to protect them- 
selves against loss under all of the 
many contingencies that may arise. 

There will never be any serious 
questions of the encroachments of out- 
side agents or\brokers if the local agent 
is equipped to give the same kind of 
service they give and you have this ad- 
vantage as a rule that you are dealing 
with your neighbors whereas the out- 
sider deals at long range. 

To the extent, too, that the local 
agent is thoroughly well versed in all 
the aspects of the indemnity the com- 
panies he represents can furnish, to 
that extent he is elevating the business 
he is engaged in and is the more fully 
discharging his duties as a good busi- 
ness man and a good citizen. And from 
a general aspect the observer cannot 
fail to be impressed with the opportun- 
ity there remains for placing the busi- 
ness more firmly in that position in the 
commercial world which its importance 
warrants. 

The French have a 
effect that he who excuses himself 
accuses himself and as one listens to 
the apologies sometimes made by local 
agents and company men for rates that 
experience abundantlv shows are onlv 
reasonable and for forms that express 
only fair: trading and good underwrit- 
ing, one wonders if the apologists rea- 
lize how much more difficult they are 
thus making the situation for them- 
selves. The explanation probably is 
that in bygone days the officials of 
some prehistoric rating bureau must 
have fixed adequate rates upon unpro- 
tected dwellings and broom corn fac- 
tories and to avoid the stocks or vicar- 
ious floggings by the Pilgrim Fathers 
or their lusty sons must have been 
forced to make publiz retraction thus 
establishing a shrinking demeanor the 
latest development of which has been 
the well nigh universal demand of 
special agents for automobiles so that 
they may leave town swiftly when any 
questions are raised regarding rates 
and commissions. One does not hear 
bankers apologizing for the rate of in- 
terest allowed on deposits or for the 
rates charged on loans or for demand- 
ing that collateral shall be good. It 


proverb to the 


is often claimed that insurance is a 
form of tax but our Federal and State 
Governments make no audible apology 
for the taxes they collect, nor do labor 
unions for raising wages and making 
their own rules, nor theatres and mov- 
ing picture places for their prices. 
Mutual insurance companies do not 
apologize for their rates even though 
it can now be shown that stock com- 
panies’ rates on sprinklered risks often 
cost the property owner less than the 
net cost of mutual insurance. Profi- 
teers may have to be apologists but if 
local agents and company men would 
consider the skeletons of the thousands 
of defunct insurance companies which 
whiten the road down which the few 
successful companies have traveled in 
the last half century and take a more 
upstanding attitude towards the public 
and the politicians, they would find 
themselves beset by fewer troubles. 

A most encouraging development 
in our business is the relative free- 
dom from the noxious legislation of 
former years. There are still those, 
and they are not all in the insurance 
business, who feel that a new law 
must be enacted to smooth away every 
difficulty encountered in the construc- 
tion of a policy or the payment of a 
loss, but thanks in no small measure 
to the efforts of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, to the co-operation 
of agents and to the better understand- 
ing by legislators and public officials 
thus engendered the mass of futile if 
not unfair legislation is less than for- 
merly. 

Mr. Theodore H. Price, of New York, 
told me recently that a long and pains- 
taking examination showed that each 
State had on the average 20,000 laws— 
a total of 966,000 for the 48 states, and 
that in addition there were 60,000 Fed- 
eral laws—a grand total of 1,026,000. 

Of course, every well posted insur- 
ance agent of the older generation 
knows most of these laws by heart, 
but new automobile laws are pro- 
mulgated so often nowadays that the 
newer agents and company officials 
have not time to memorize all the 
1,026,000 and lapses from their tenets 
are excusable if ignorance of the law 
is ever excusable. You will perceive 
that unless the courts had established 
the well known principle that ignorance 
of the law does not excuse the lawyers 
and judges would long ago have been 
out of a job. 

To every agent and the client of 
everv avent who thinks that new legis- 
lation is necessary let me say that if 
he will examine the 1,026,000 he will 
find a law to suit his trouble and if he 
does not he will have been cured of his 
ailment by that time. 

What we need is not more legislation 
but a solid front presented by com- 
panies and their agents against any 
proposed legislation which may unfairly 
prejudice the interests of either 
which generally means of both, and if 
the legislators only knew it, almost in- 
variably prejudices the best interests 
of the insuring public as well. There 
are insurance men who will fight tooth 
and nail to prevent a trolley pole going 
up opposite their front porches, but will 
watch legislation go through which 
threatens their very livelihood without 
voicing an audible protest. 

One of the most interesting recent 
developments in the insurance world 
has been the movement to secure for 
agency companies doing business in 
this country and their representatives 
much of the marine business heretofore 
exported and the fact that the outlook 
for profit on this business is not good at 
the present time need not detract from 
the satisfaction all must feel that Amer- 
ican marine insurance is entering a new 
era. Much can be learned from foreign 
methods of underwriting marine busi- 
ness and the exchanges of views which 
will accrue must benefit all concerned. 

Then there is the important develop- 
ment of the entry of a large group of 
American companies into the foreign 


field where, of course, they will receive 
a cordial welcome from companies al- 
ready doing business there. The great- 
er the territory over which a company 
can gather its premiums the less 
susceptible to violent fluctuations will 
be its average results, so that the entry 
of American companies into foreign 
fields should be a source of strength to 
them as it is to the foreign companies 
doing business in the United States; 
and as foreign travel broadens the 
point of view of the individual so it 
may be expected will underwriting in 
foreign countries bring new interests 
and new points of view to American 
underwriters whose reputation, courage, 
ingenuity and business acumen must 
ensure the success of this enterprise. 


Looking backward to the earlier 
years of your Association’s history and 
comparing with those days the closer 
relations now existing between agents 
and companies, of which so much has 
been well said, we can only bestow all 
honor on those men whose foresight, 
single-mindedness of purpose, tact and 
good judgment have brought local ag- 
ents and companies so much closer to- 
gether to the lasting benefit of all con- 
cerned, and this forward step must be 
regarded as the most valuable and most 
striking development in the insurance 
field that the last quarter of a century 
has seen. 


Accounting and 


Office Routine 


(Continued from page 10) 


ister without any transcribing, though 
we do not attach forms, and if the State 
Agent in looking over his company’s 
business wishes to see the form he is 
shown the office record. 

On the first of the month we have 
only to record the business of the 31st 
to be up to date. With statements ready, 
we are thus able to prove our accounts 
receivable balance with our control be- 
fore tearing out and mailing the origi- 
nal statements to customers on the Ist 
and handing the duplicates to the col- 
lection department after entering the 
last dailies on the account. 

Current commissions are deducted, 
together with expense items, then the 
original is mailed to the home office and 
the duplicate becomes our posting med- 
jum to the home office account in the 
accounts payable ledger. In this record 
we have a duplicate statement and led- 
ger leaf for each account we buy in- 
surance from. 

On the Ist of 
the original statement to the 
If it is a local outside agency this state- 
ment together with our statement of 
insurance sold that agency make up our 
report to the clearing house. On the 
2nd of the month we start billing, post- 
ing and recording the insurance writ- 
ten on the Ist. 

On the date companies’ balances are 
due we write a triplicate remittance 
check for the amount due the home 
office, Showing full details required, but 
writing name, address, and amount, bu! 
once. The original is mailed in an open- 
faced- envelope, the duplicate is at once 
placed in a binder and becomes without 
perfect cash dis- 


each month we mail 


account. 


any transcribing, a 
bursement and bank record, the tripli- 
cate is used to recap control and to 
post to the account affected. At the 
close of the day a one-line total recap 
entry is al] that is written in our gen- 
eral cash book. 
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DROPPING IN UNEXPECTEDLY, ON THE WINDOWS 








WHO SAID WORRY, WITH COMPENSATION AND GROUP? 














A STACK OF TROUBLE FOR THE OWNER 
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ROAD TURNED, DRIVER DIDN'T 
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To Our 
Insurance Friends 


OUR relations with you in the past have 


been most pleasant—resulting in unpre 


cedented growth and expansion on the 


part of The Travelers. You have not 
hesitated to recommend this Company, 
believing correctly that it had solidity 
and strength. It has been our policy, 
on the other hand, to direct business to 


you. 


May these agreeable relations flourish! 
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ACCIDENT LIFE LIABILITY 
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THE ENGINE HAD BLIND STAGGERS 
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PEDESTRIANS AS WELL AS PASSENGERS BEWAR 


WHEN STEAM BOILERS LET GO 
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| THE TRAVELERS 


. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Seven of the nine officers of the Fireman’s Fund 
have been with the company for more than twenty 
years. This year is President J. B. Levison’s 
thirtieth anniversary with the company. 


A consistent policy in the conduct of under- 
writing must originate, in any company, at its 
head office. Such a policy will be maintained 
more uniformly and unvaryingly by a company 
whose directing officers remain the same. 


We believe that the facts will fully bear out 
the statement that the Fireman’s Fund has been 
distinguished among companies by its consistency 
of policy. 


An important feature of the company’s policy 
has been the readiness with which it has afforded 
its agents facilities for writing any new line that 
the broader scope and more progressive methods 
of underwriting have developed. Fireman’s Fund 
agents were the first to be able to write auto- 
mobile insurance. 


‘“You may rely upon this: whatever any other 
company does for its agents, within the bounds 
of sound ethical business and good underw riting 
practices, the Fireman’s Fund will do.’’ In these 
words the policy of the Fireman’s Fund was sum- 
marized at the last annual conference of the 
Compa>’’s special agents. 


























